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The Thrilling Things Men Do 



Thousands of British holiday-makers have gone away to secure rest and recreation in the 
Swiss Alps. Though this traveller may be obtaining all the recreation he needs, we can 

hardly suppose that he is resting 


MEMBER OF AN 
ANCIENT FAMILY 

BAD BEHAVIOUR AT 
BOURNEMOUTH 

Oyster and Snail Among His 
Poor Relations 

MANNERS OF A SQUID 

By a Scientific Correspondent 

A short time-ago a visitor at Bourne¬ 
mouth got a ‘great fright when a squid, 
otherwise known as a cuttlefish, squirted 
some black fluid into his face. 

But he had no cause to be alarmed, 
for the black fluid squirted by the squid 
is in' no' .way poisonous' or harmful. It 
is 'nothing, more than sepia, or Indian 
ink, and is squirted by the squid simply 
to darken the water in which it swims 
and sa conceal itself from its foes. 

The squid belongs to the Cephalopod 
order,-a name signifying head-foot, be¬ 
cause .it carries its feet on its head. It 
is a member of a very ancient and dis¬ 
tinguished family. The oyster and the 
snail ^are its poor relations, but the 
terrible octopus, the dainty nautilus, 
and the prehistoric belemnit’e and am¬ 
monite are its cousins, and millions of 
years -before man appeared upon the 
scene the squids and their cousins floated 
or crawled about the sea. ■ 

Fossilised Ink 

In some of the ancient rocks they are 
found in tremendous quantities. Often 
their fossil inkbags contain dried-up, 
hardened ink, which it 'is possible to 
prepa're for drawing purposes', so that 
we may. draw a picture of a. cuttlefish 
with ink made by its ancestors millions 
of years ago ! . . 

Nor is ink the only useful product 
obtained from the squids. Their limy 
skeletons can be ground down and used 
as lime-water or as a tooth-powder, and 
the soft tissues are very good to eat. 

Though the squids look like ordinary- 
jelly fish, /they are really organisms of a 
much higher grade of development, for 
they have a heart, blood-vessels, blood, 
elementary ears, ; a primitive brain, and 
a nervous system with eyes. They have 
also the power of changing colour and 
shimmering, and some of them have 
phosphorescent organs and can light up 
their path through the sea. The eyes 
are very complicated. 

Monsters of the Deep 

They feed usually on prawns; and 
sharks, in turn, feed upon them. The 
cuttlefish found round England are only 
nine or ten inches long, but sometimes 
they grow to prodigious sizes. 

Some have been found weighing 1000 
pounds and 20 or 30 feet long, and one 
has been measured 58 feet long. If the 
visitor at Bournemouth had met a squid 
of that size he would have had cause 
for alarm. Only a very greedy or very 
courageous shark would try to swallow 
such a monster. We imagine such a 
giant cuttlefish would have enough ink 
to print a good many copies of the C.N. I 


A LITTLE BIT OF TIME 

Measuring a Thousandth of a 
Second 

What can happen in the thousandth 
patTof a second ? ; - : : . \ 

This question comes to the mind 
when we hear of the wonderful instru¬ 
ment in use today at the Royal Obser¬ 
vatory at Edinburgh, which Professor 
Sampson has described at the British 
Association meeting. / 

A wireless signal will travel 186 miles* 
in a thousandth of a second; a ray of 
light will do the same ; an express train 
travelling 60' miles an hour will''cover 
just under one inch in the time. 

It is for registering with great pre¬ 
cision the time of any signal that this 
wonderful instrument has been made. 

It is an electric detector and records 
the movements of a tiny spot of light 
on a moving photographic film. - These 
very minute measurements are becoming 
more important every day, as it is 
only by studying the infinitely little 
that our knowledge of the big things 
can be advanced. 


THE HEALTH OF CHILDREN 

Great Blessing of Public 
Care 

Glancing through the. latest annual 
report of Dr, Alfred Greenwood, the 
thoughtful medical officer for the county 
of Kent, one is struck by the immensity 
of the benefit that must come _ to the 
children of the nation as a whole through 
the medical inspection of schools. * 

The public care for the children’s 
health gives parents and the children 
themselves : a truer- view of the im¬ 
portance of checking the first departures 
from good health. It turns a large 
amount of medical attention scientifically' 
on the. rearing of a healthy, race, and it 
enlists the care of teachers on behalf of 
their children’s bodies as distinctly as 
on behalf- of mind and character. 

\ Hence, beyond the.immediate objects 
of actual relief of suffering and preven¬ 
tion of infection, this public care for 
health through the school children is 
building up a widespread, intelligent 
watchfulness that will tend to rear in 
the future a more robust race. 


DINNER FOR 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 

A GREAT IDEA BEING 
TALKED ABOUT 

Food Stores Scattered About 
on Lonely Islands 

LITTLE SURPRISE FOR EXPLORERS 

An excellent idea carried out by one 
or two broad-minded governments is 
now being discussed, and a suggestion 
has been made that the governments 
of all countries should get together and 
agree to extend the idea. 

The idea is the. placing on lonely 
islands all over. the wwld of stores of 
food arid other necessary things for the 
use of future Robinson Crusoes. - 

Many years ago the Norwegian Govern¬ 
ment placed a stock ,of food carefully 
sealed up on Crozet Islands in the 
Southern Indian Ocean, about,midway 
between Cape Colony and South 
Australia. Now they are taking ad¬ 
vantage of an expedition which is sailing 
to these seas to send a fresh supply of 
stores to the islands. 

Signposts Point to Food 

The French' Government have per- 
formed a similar service for mariners who 
may be shipwrecked, having placed 
packages of food, medicine, clothing, and 
tools on New Amsterdam, St. Paul, and 
Kerguelen, three other islands in the 
Iridian Ocean ; while New Zealand goes 
a step farther and indicates, by means of 
signposts,' where the stores are hidden 
from the weather. . 

.The Chilian Government has placed 
stores on the Cape Virgin Islands at the 
entrance to the Magellan Straits, and 
the Iceland authorities have put stores 
on several islands in the Arctic Ocean, 
Thus the good example set in the first 
place has been spreading. 

Amazing Meanness 

Unfortunately there are mean men 
even on the sea, and some seal poachers 
in the' Indian Ocean have landed and 
plundered some of the stores placed on 
the islands,- so . that the New' Zealand 
Government have had to arrange for the 
permanent -watching of the stores to 
prevent their being stolen, by men who 
are neither ship-wrecked nor in distress. 

It is a splendid, idea, this providing 
for the needs of shipwrecked sailors ; 
and if the maritime governments of the 
world can get together and come to some 
arrangement by which.the practice will 
be extended till most of the lonely islands 
of the -world likely to be visited by ship¬ 
wrecked sailors are supplied with food 
and medicine, and clothing and tools, 
it will be a great step forward in the 
history of navigation. - 

That such stores are of the greatest 
use was proved in 1906, -when a whaling 
schooner was wrecked on the Crozet 
Islands, and for a considerable time the 
stranded crew were kept alive by the 
stores they found there. . 
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A LAW FOR ONE 
MAN ONLY 

AMERICAN PARLIAMENT 
AND A VERY SAD CASE 

Postman Whose Body is Like 
an Iron Bar . 

ACCIDENT OF LONG AGO 

An act-is being passed through the 
American Parliament for ofle man—for 
Arthur Rump of St. Louis—and its pur¬ 
pose. is to award him four pounds a week 
for the rest of his life, 

Eleven years ago this man, engaged 
in'St. Louis Post-office, whs injured by a 
heavy bag of mails, which struck him on 
the back of the neck. The injury 
developed into anchylosis, and this disease 
has spread throughout his system. It 
stiffens the joints and, the ligaments i 
which actuate the levers of the limbs ; 
and it has worked its way like a creeping 
paralysis, slowly but surely depriving 
him of the use of his body until he is 
rendered prostrate, his : joints all rigid, 
so that he lies like a stone in his bed. 

Of course this Act of Parliament 
should not have , been necessary. The 
poor man ought to have received com¬ 
pensation long hgo, but nothing was. 
done, and he was left to earn his bread 
as* best he could. Lying on his bed of I 
helplessness he invented a new telephone 
appliance suited . to. his own case and 
useful to invalids, a mechanism which 
combined receiver and transmitter. 

Invalid’s Telephone 

This is made to be strapped to the 
chest of a crippled man, and with its help 
Rump conducted a little business* from 
his bed, ringing up various people and 
canvassing for orders for magazines. 

So long as the least mobility remained 
to him he could carry on with this work, 
but mobility has now gone altogether; 
his body is rigid as an iron bar, and all 
that this man can now do is to open his 
lips for food. His living has vanished 
with the loss of his power to use the 
telephone. -- 

Now some kind man in- Parliament 
has come to his aid, and, as there is no 
other way of dealing with the case, a 
special Act of Parliament is being passed 
to grant a pension sufficient to keep the 
man and the good nurse who watches. 
over 1 him as long as he lives. 

v, . ? ■ 

CUT OFF BY FLOODS 

How Three Boys Got Back to 
• ; School 

YOUNG AUSTRALIA SHOWS THE 
WAY 

Three Australian boys, Guy Holmes 
and his two mates, Mick Freeman and 
Roger Freeman, are probably the 
proudest boys in the island continent. 

Their holidays were ending wheii a 
deluge of rain fell, and the estate on 
which Mick and Roger were spending 
their holiday with Guy was cut off from 
the rest of the'' world by floods. It 
seemed—terrible thought 1—as if the 
holiday would have to be prolonged. 

But little things do not stop Aus¬ 
tralians, and Mr. Holmes had. made up 
his mind' that' those three lads should go 
punctually to school., '■.* 

So he.consulted the Australian Air¬ 
craft and Engineering Company, and had 
the boys’ things packed ; and, sure 
enough, over the flooded country came 
an aeroplane, picked up the boys and 
their luggage, and landed them at school. 
75 miles away, in an hour and a quarter, | 
in time for the midday meal on the 
opening day. 

The next day a party travelling the 
Same country from the same house, with 
horses, could only get through the flood's 
27 miles*in 12 hours. 

One can imagine how going back to 
school by air, at a mile a minute, would 
dispel all the usual back-after-the- 
lioliday feeling. Besides, what would the 
other boys think of it ? 


CHIEF SCOUT’S 
GOOD-BYE 

Inspiring Message to the 
Boys of the Quest 

“ YOU WILL NOT FAIL US ” 

Before the departure of .the Quest'for the 
Antarctic Sir Robert Ba'den-Poiyell, -the 
Chief Scout, wrote this inspiring good-bye 
letter to Scouts Mooney and Marr, who are 
sailing with Sir-Ernest Shackleton to the 
South Polar- Regions. 

. ‘My dear Scouts, I want, : in the first 
place,, to congratulate you, as iio cloubt 
hundreds of others have done, orr your 
selection by Sir Ernest Shackleton to be 
members of the great Quest expedition ; 
and, secondly, I want to ask you to re¬ 
member that though far away you will 
be the centre of a world-wide interest on 
the part, hot only of your brother Scouts, 
but of everybody who believes in, or 
who doesn’t believe in. Scouts. 

" You have been selected as the best 
fellow's that the Scout mo.vement can 
produce, and on what you do all the rest, 
of your brother Scouts will be judged. 

Well, that is a pretty big responsibility 
on you, but I am certain that you will 
not fail us. 

You cannot fail if yoii stick to the 
Scout Law. Think over that Law; 
consult it in time of difficulty or temp¬ 
tation/and it Will give you the line to go 
upon. And, mind you,. apart from 
hard ships, that you will have to face with 
a smile and irritating little jobs that you 
must take on as if you liked them, you 
will find temptations in the ports that 
you call at which you. have got to 
stand up against if you are the men I 
take you for. 

Be prepared for these as you are for 
the bigger w r ork before you and you will 
come through with success. 

4 WORLD’S LOST TREES 
How the War Took Them 

L T nless mankind helps Nature to re¬ 
clot he her bare forest lands with, trees 
there will be a world shortage pfTimber. 

The war. caused supplies, vast beyond 
telling, to be felled in almost , every 
country, and little thought was paid to 
the re-planting of land made desolate, 

Britain suffered sorely; for some' of 
our richest forests were felled, and many 
once beautiful stretches of country are 
now without trees. 

Since the end of the war felling .has 
been continued withscarCelv less urgency, 
for there is a pressing demand for timber 
in. home and foreign, markets;■■ and now 
it has become evident that wer must do 
something to. replant the forests/ • %. 

A representative of .the. American 
Forestry Association -has -come' “to 
England to inquire into our need for 
seeds from America. Already his asso¬ 
ciation has given us 25,000,000 seeds— 
a sad . commentary upon our lack of 
foresight.* There would have been not 
the slightest need for this had • the 
Government followed the example of 
such countries as Norway and Den¬ 
mark, where for every tree felled a 
hardy seedling must be planted. Failure 
to do this involves heavy penalties'. 


THE THREE CLOCKS 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



A man at Bristol has been suffocated 
by lying with his face in a pillow. 

About four in every five - people - in 
England and Wales now live in .towns. 

Nearly 7000 poor, town children were. 
given two weeks’ holiday in .the country 
last year by the Shaftesbury Society. 

M. Venizelos, the former Prime-Min¬ 
ister of Greece, and frjend of England, 
has just been married in London. A 

Miss Dews of Dewstjury 

*Miss Mary Ann Dews,- a mill-girl pf 
Dewsbury, has been made a magistrate. 

Lead Mines are Cheap Today 

Over a hundred lead mines have been 
sold by auction at Matlockjor £10 each. 

A Snake in the Air 

A buzzard has lately been , seen flying 
over Exmoor carrying a; snake dangling 
from its claws.-. ' •' ’ . * 

Fewer Telegrams 

The high charges of the Post Office have 
reduced the number of telegrams by 
seven. millions in six months. , 

A Wonderful September 

A ’ horse-chestnut tree in Kensington 
Gardens, having stripped nearly all its 
leaves, began to flower in September.. 

Cathedral Concerts 

Public concerts are now being given 
from the cathedral tower of Antwerp, 
accompanied by the chimes of the bells. 

200,000 Lives Lost 

Two hundred thousand people were 
buried by falling hills in the. earthquake 
in the Chinese province of Kansu at the 
end of last year.' 


Free Tram Rides 

School children in Walthamstow, ac¬ 
companied by a grown-up, were allowed 
to travel to Epping Forest free by tram 
during the holidays. 

A Good Swim 

Iris Martin, aged 12, was the youngest 
of four girls who swam in the Medway 
the full 16 miles from Rochester to 
Sheerness the other day. 

The Lost^Puddings 

A fire at London Docks, causing 
damage to the value of'.£100,000,. has 
destroyed immense quantities of fruit 
for Christmas puddings. - L 

A Correction ^ 

In the little article, on life in a Mar- 
tello Tower the'other day it was stated 
that "the walls Aver e 14 inches, thick.. It 
should have , been 14 feet. L : 

7 Cat’s-Big'Swim - 

A cat that lives at the end of -St. 
Leonards Pier fell into the ,, sea while 
attempting a jump/but SAvani safely,to 
the beach, quite 200 yards. -H ■ 

WaSp Flies a Mile and a Half High 

Returning'to LOndCn^frOih" Brussels 
by air at a height of over 70*60 feet, 
an aviator was surprised to see a wasp 
enter the cabin of his aeroplane.'/ ; ' 

Eight-Year-Old Voter 

Owing to an error in placing his name 
on the voting list, a boy of eight, Dennis 
Davies, has just - voted - in the parlia¬ 
mentary by-election at Lewisham. 

Batter Pudding 

During a cricket match at .Ashford in 
Kent the ball was driven,' through a 
window arid* fell ’into a pudding that 
was * being made on the kitchen' table. 


Why the Sultan Stopped Them 

Is not that a*jolly little tale of courtesy 
which is told of a French diplomatist 
who called on the Sultan of Morocco ? 

During the audience the visitor was 
'surprised, to notice that his host; was 
surrounded with three clocks/ which had 
all stopped. ' • - .. ’ 

The diplomatist inquired the reason 
for the . stopping of the clocks, meaning 
to send the Sultan a fine French clock. 
But- His Majesty, quietly lighting a 
cigarette, said : 

" Oh, all my clocks go quite well, only 
when I was told of your coming I imme¬ 
diately had them stopped; because.while 
you were here I did not wish to be 
reminded of the flight of time 1 ” 


Thrilling Fight With Weasels 

■ Seeing a weasel on*, the .road . near 
Pwllheli a , girl : hit it with a stone, 
whereupon the animal squealed,. and : at 
once six more weasels came to s its help 
and- attacked the girl. 

Fire Burning for a Century , 

During a sight-seeing tour members pf 
the Australian cricket team were taken 
to a moorside inn near Whitby to see a 
peat fire that has been burning con¬ 
tinuously for a hundred years. 

In Memory of Will Crooks 

The widow of the late Mr. Will Crooks, 
who was Labour M.P. for Woolwich, 
has sent two hundred pounds to the 
Poplar Hospital in recognition of the 
excellent treatment of. her husband 
during his long illness. 


A NEW PUZZLE 
Air Setting Coal on Fire 
CURIOUS DISCOVERY 

Stacks of coal have a habit of catching 
fire without apparent cause, or, as 
scientists describe it, by spontaneous 
combustion ;' and a ; Government' com¬ 
mittee which has been investigating this 
mysterious matter for eight years has 
issued a very interesting report.- 

Whatever may be the case with other 
materials-that , catch fire without-ap¬ 
parent cause.,. the .experts declare that, 
so far as coal is concerned bacteria have 
nothing at all to do w r ith the fires, 
which are really’due to the coal’s absorp¬ 
tion of oxygen from the air. 

Oxygen is a.gas that helps combus¬ 
tion, or burning,'arid when it is absorbed 
the coal soon gets hot, and eventually 
glows and bursts' into flame. , . 

This is not a physical process, asAvhen 
sugar dissolves in water, but a cheiriical 
process, as when- gunpowder explodes. - 
The oxygen show’s'an affinity for the 
carbon of the coal, and the.higher the 
percentage of oxygen the greater. the 
coal’s liability to burn. 

Danger of Moisture 

The texture pf ; the coal is of great 
importance in -= this matter, for the 
looser it is the more likely it is to l e 
affected by the oxygen, which can get 
more easily among the particles of coal. 
Moisture,- too, increases the coal’s lia¬ 
bility to catch fire.’ 

A fault'in the ! coal seam—which is 
the geologist’s name for a break.made 
at some previous period of its history—• 
helps to bring about spontaneous .com-, 
bustion, because it loosens the coal and' 
allows the air containing oxygen to get 
among the particles. . J 

The committee, having made this 
discovery, suggests various Avays of 
preventing the liability to fire. The 
contact of the coal with the air should, 
be reduced, they say, and to effect this 
disused roads in the mines should be 
closed by air-tight barriers. 

Seeing that miners have so much need 
of oxygen, it will not be the simplest 
thing in the world to deal with a problem 
of this kind. 


POISONOUS STUFF 

* . 

A Drink to Beware Of 
CALIFORNIAN BEE MYSTERY 

The Editor of the C.N. is still receiving, 
letters inquiring about Californian bees, 
bee tvine, ; Palestine bees, Jerusalem, 
bees, and so on. J .' 

All these names mean the same thing, 
but the thing,itself is not a bee of/any; 
sort. . It - is a fungus, knowm. as , the 
ginger-bepr plant; but how it came to 
be named as if-it were a bee is difficult 
to say unless it is that the curious 
tapioca-like form which it develops 
suggests the bee’s cells. . . 

We explained the mystery. last year, 
and apparently, we shall have to po so 
every year, for the cultivation of wliat 
is so stupidly called Californian bees 
seems to be an annual procedure, like 
the making of jam. 

Let us repeat, then, that the .so-called 
bees are a yeast: living in partnership 
with a germ. The two life-forms, 
Avcrking in a natural partnership, act on 
treacle, or . on a syrup of sugar and 
Avater, and convert it into alcohol. The 
result is a SAveet and strong beverage, 
after the necessary period, of fermen¬ 
tation, and apparently this is being 
drunk by a great many people. 

It is necessary tp issue a vehement 
warning against this drink, and it A\ r ould 
be Avell if the Ministry "of Health Avould 
issue a note on the subject.' The strong 
alcohol Avhich results from this ferment¬ 
ation makes the beverage decidedly in¬ 
toxicating. . It is. much stronger than 
the beer sold in public-houses, and under 
no, circumstances, should it be, drunk. 
It is insidious and dangerous, arid those 
wffio drink it should be aw r are of the fact. 
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HEART OF A DUKE 


QUEER CHILDREN OF NATURE’S FAMILY 


“YOU ARE DUST; YOU 
RETURN TO DUST” 

Singular Discovery in an 
Ancient Convent 

HEARTS OF GREAT MEN 
STILL TO BE SEEN 

In a 700-year-old convent at Geneva, 
buried in a tomb in the crypt, a human 
heart has just been found, preserved in 
spirits, in a vessel of bronze. 

The vessel bears a Latin inscription: 
* r Yoii are dust; you return to dust/' and 
scholars say the heart is that of a Duke 
of Milan, who died in January, 1743.3 

We hear nothing of the body, but that 
is not unusual. It was long thought 
that the heart was the centre of affections 
and the moral qualities ; so, when death 
occurred, special care was taken to pre¬ 
serve the heart. Men dying in Christian 
lands would make the bestowal of gifts 
conditional on their hearts being buried 
in the Holy Land, or in certain churches, 
abbeys, or other loved places. 

The custom is old, but the sentiment 
still operates, though we know now quite 
well that the heart is not at all the 
kingdom of the mind. 

Problem for the Scientists 

Livingstone’s body is in Westminster 
Abbey, but his heart is buried in the 
trunk of the great tree which grew near 
his last African home. Chopin, the 
Polish composer, died in Paris in 1849, 
but 31 years later his heart was removed 
and taken to Warsaw, from where, 
during the German invasion in the war, 
it was again disinterred and taken by 
pious Russians as they fled before the 
fast advancing enemy. Where is it 
now, one wonders. 

Paris has the heart of Rameses at the 
Louvre. The body of this king lies in. its 
mummy case in Cairo ; but in Paris are 
four vases in blue enamel taken from 
the tomb in which the body of Rameses 
was found, and inscriptions on the vases 
make it certain what these contain. 
In one of them is a little horny object 
which was for some time a mystery. 

The problem was submitted, to a 
committee of French scientists, who 
made. a ; r careful examination*, of . the 
object, and found it to be the heart of 
Rameses. There was no mistaking it. 
The heart has peculiar, characteristic 
fibres found in no other part of the body 
save the tongue, and the tongue of 
Rameses is in the mummified head-in 
Cairo.’ Here, in this' vase in Paris, lies 
his heart. It is preserved with soda and 
antiseptic resins, and seems imperishable, 
though nearly 32 centuries have gone 
since Rameses was embalmed. 


GREEDY PIGS 

Inventor Checks their Bad 
Behaviour 

Pigs are so greedy at feeding time that 
it often happens that those who gobble 
up the food fastest get the most to eat. 
This is not at all a good plan from the 
farmer’s 1 point of view, as he w'ants each 
pig to feed well and grow fat. 

To secure this result a farmer has in¬ 
vented a very ingenious feeding trough, 
which is like a circular dustbin standing 
in a circular trough. The trough is 
divided into twelve sections, so that 
twelve pigs can feed at once. At the 
bottom of the food bin are twelve doors, 
each opening into one Section of the 
trough, and so arranged that the pigs 
have to press on the doors with their 
snouts, when they open and allow food 
to run out. 



The Malayan tapir with its young, recently born in the London Zoo 



A young puma on the left and a half-grown lion on the right, with the spots which they 

will Jose later In life 



Black swans with their young, which are light in colour 



White swans with their young, which are dark In colour 


In this way each pig helps himself to 
his food by pressing on his own little 
door, and each one gets about the same 
amount la eat. 


The queer little Malayan tapir recently born at the London Zoo reminds us that many 
creatures are born quite unlike their parents, and only become like them as they grow up. 
These pictures show some striking instances of offspring unlike their parents, but if 
they are photographed in a year’s time they will then be almost replicas of their parents 


LIVING OVER THE 
WATER 

HOUSES BUILT ON PILES 

Old Habits that Live On in 
the Pacific 

HOUSE WITHOUT A NAIL 

By a Correspondent in New Guinea 

Unique among the native villages of 
the world are the sea villages of New 
Guinea. • 

Like most South Sea Island races, the 
coastal tribes of New Guinea used to 
suffer greatly from the raids of the 
sturdy tribes inland. The writer has 
never seen it explained why mountain 
or inland tribes are superior in courage 
and fighting powers to the coastal tribes, 
but there is no doubt they are. 

Before the white man came and began 
pacifying the natives of New Guinea, 
the coastal tribes, as a means of pro¬ 
tection against the raids of their inland 
neighbours, had for countless years built 
their villages on piles, some distance 
out in the still waters of the numerous 
bays and harbours of the coast. Now, 
thanks to the protection of the white 
man, these raids have ceased, but the 
coastal native continues to live in the 
lake villages of his forefathers. 

Homes of Thatch and Bamboo 

No better examples of these old sea 
villages can be found than the twin 
villages of Hanuabada and Elevara, a 
few miles from Port Moresby, the 
capital of Papua. The population of 
these villages is about 2000, and, judging 
by the number of naked children that 
surround the traveller, all demanding 
tobacco, there appears to be no danger 
of its falling below this figure. 

The houses have usually two rooms 
and a verandah, and are built entirely 
of palm thatch and bamboo. No nails 
are used, every pole and rafter being 
lashed together with palm fibre. The 
roofs-are highly pitched, with, quaint 
gables, the apex of the gables being 
sometimes decorated with queer carvings. 
or bunches of grass and feathers. The 
thatch and bamboos mellow with time t 
to a cool-looking, brown-grey colour, 
and are exceedingly restful after the hot 
corrugated-iron bungalows of the Euro¬ 
pean quarters. Inside, the houses are even 
more restful; a dim light filters through 
the bamboos, and between the wooden 
slabs that form the floor one catches 
glimpses of the cool water below. - /• 

Climbing to the Front Door 

The houses are built on long piles, 
rising about eight feet above the water' 
and at a distance they look like huge 
crabs out for a walk. A sloping pole 
or a rickety ladder is the way in from the 
water—an easy task for the barefooted, 
agile native, but a perilous journey for 
a white man. 

Of late years, from the village 
square on the beach where the dances 
take place, bridges have been built out 
over the water, so that one can get to the 
houses without danger of falling into 
the water, - 

The inhabitants of these villages are 
as much at home in the water as out 
of it, the mothers putting their babies 
down in the shallow water when they are 
only a few days old; but despite this 
theVillagers of Hanuabada and Elevara 
are exceedingly poor fishermen, and 
usually rely on their friends from other 
villages for their supply of fish. 


THE EVER-GROWING ARMY 
Before the War and After 

Before the war the Admiralty had 
a staff of 4400; it is now 11,238. 

The War Office staff before the war 
was 1600; it is now 7400. 

There were in the Government before 
the war 31 official posts outside the 
Cabinet; there are now Co. 
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VAST STORES OF. 
ENERGY 

Breaking Up the Atom 

WONDERFUL ACHIEVEMENT OF 
CAMBRIDGE SCIENTIST 


' What is there*in an a torn ? 

The nucleris, or kernel, of -the atom 
constitutes by * far its. largest part. 

* Indeed, only one two-thousandth of the 
mass of the atom r. consists. of. electrons, j 
r the rest is all nucleus. -Yet the nucleus is | 
■ so*, minute that it is less'than, the one- 
millionth of the two-millionth of an 
inch,, and to find out very much about 
’ such minute particles'would seem to be 
. impossible. • . -S - • - 

"■•//.■'But Sir Ernest Rutherford of Cam- 
/ bridge has actually Succeeded in break-1 
/ ing up some nuclei and in, finding, out 
’ something about Their* composition. To ] 
‘ break .up particles, sd infinitesimally h 
small Nasmyth hammers are no good, so j 
Professor Rutherford hammered, away] 
at'them with, the "tiny electrons given 
i ’ out” by radio-active 'substances f and then I 
searched for-- .fragments,.and actually | 
; found them. . / • • ■/ 

/ He found that’when he hammered 
. away at certain atoms, such'as the atoms 
of; nitrogen and phosphorus, atoms. pf 
hydrogen were knocked bff; apd that in 
. some cases other fragments were detached 
' /which have not yet been id entitled;; 

Tliat is wonderful'.-enough,". but more l 
wonderful still is the ‘fact'that the frag¬ 
ments knocked off the-nuclei flew , off 
- with more energy than was contained in- 
/ ; the tiny particles bombarding'them. In 
•- other words, Sir"Ernest Rutherford has 
succeeded in liberating some of. the 
/ ; terrific store of energy which',, is known 
to-be locked up in the-nuclei of atoms-^. 
energy millions of times greater than any 
] energy yet at the disposal of man. 

What X-Rays Are 

We know that elements can be trans¬ 
muted. We have seen radium turning 
into lead, and now we see hydrogen shot 
forth from the heart of nitrogen ; but,' 
-more marvellous-still, we seem to be on 
the verge of the greatest discovery still 
left to science—the discovery of a way 
to liberate and render available the 
tremendous energy locked up in the 
tiny nuclei of the atoms. When this 
discovery is finally made there will be 
no more’ poverty and no more war, for 
man will have power at his disposal to 
get for himself all the material blessings 
of the world. 

All this was explained by Professor 
O. W. Richardson, F.R.S., in his Presi¬ 
dential address to the Mathematics and 
Physics Section of the British Association. 

. • Another wonderful achievement of 
experimental physics mentioned by 
Professor Richardson, was the demon¬ 
stration that X-rays are really only light 
waves of particularly high, frequency 
and particularly .short waye length/ The j 
• most remarkable property . of these 
waves is their intense absorption by 
practically every kind of matter, 

TELL-TALE DISEASE 
Has Scotland’s Climate 
Changed ? 

There is no danger of malaria in Scot¬ 
land. Speaking at a British Association 
meeting in Edinburgh, Dr. Angus Mac¬ 
donald discussed the close relationship 
between - diseases due to microbes and 
temperature. ^ * 

He pointed out that the microbe of 
malaria could not flourish and develop 
in the. malarial mosquito' unless the 
mean temperature of the' atmosphere 
remained at over 60 deg. Fahr. for a con- 
■ siderable period, and that since the 
temperature in Scotland rarely remained 
long so high, there was no danger of 
malaria becoming endemic there—that 
is, more or less regular in its frequency. 

On the other hand, he found evidence 
that malaria, was endemic in Scotland 
coo years ago, which would seem to 
prove that Scotland formerly enjoyed 
a wanner climate. 


THE WORLD AS IT IS 

Why Countries are Rich 
or Poor, Strong or Weak 

A GEOGRAPHY OF TODAY 

.A Regional Geography of the World,. * By 
Leonard Brooks, M.A. 7s. 6d. University of 
London Press. ./. ; . - ;■/' .1 

The war has made geography a sub¬ 
ject very much alive, of thrilling interest 
to all of us, and without a knowledge of 
the changes of the last few years we can 
have little idea of the world in which we 
live and move and have our being: ■ 

In the* old ; days it was a very dul/ sub- ‘ 
ject. * Boys and girls were.set io learn 
long and uninteresting lists' of names 
that siriipfy catalogued bays and,capes, 
rivers-and mountains, populations, cities, 
ancLislands. But all "that lias now been 
changed, and it is doubtful if any other 
subject taught at school is so interesting 
as geography. . , N T /: 

•Thisis shown by the type of text book 
now used; and the latest. work of ‘its 
kind> “ A Regional Geography ;pf the 
World; 55 by Mr. Leonard Brooks, a good 
friend of the C.N.,-is a splendid'example 
of what a geography should be. 

*..The'book throbs with human interest. 
It / gives ‘ all the information of the* old 
geographies in such a way that we can- 
jiot but be interested, and we see clearly 
the reason for things—why, countries .are 
rich or. poor, powerful or weak; ; why 
cities have grown or decayed; why 
: climates are hot or cold or dry., .. 

Epitome of the World/ ‘ 

We learn how men have changed the 
earth, particularly in Europe, where, 
more than in-any other- continent/The 
natural vegetation has been altered, so 
that over large areas it is represented 
only by small samples. 

. Great forests have been removed in 
Western and Central Europe, and exten¬ 
sive tracts of grassland in Hungary arid 
Russia have long been ploughed so that 
they can now produce rich harvests. 

Mr. Brooks deals with each country in 
turn,’and shows us, not only its natural 
features, but the way in', which these 
have influenced its history and industrial 
activity. The book is, in fact, an 
epitome of the world as it is today, 
entirely up-to-date, and all the new 
countries, like Latvia and Lithuania 
and Esthonia, are dealt with in detail. 

Some 150 maps and diagrams* illus¬ 
trate the text, and are themselves an 
encyclopedia of information. We see 
roads and other means of communica¬ 
tions, the progress of discovery' and ex- | 
ploration, climate and products, physical 
features and political development, soils 
and geology, canals and waterways, and 
many things not in ordinary atlases. 

As a work of reference it is invaluable, 
and as a- book to read through it is as 
interesting as any story book, 

LOST BIRD FOUND 
Boldness of Its Parents 

A Brighton reader sends an instance of 
boldness on the part of parent birds—in this 
case sparrows. 

At the back of our house is a colony 
of sparrows, and one of the ■ fledglings 
fell to the ground. I picked *it up, and 
it was put in a cage and hung on the 
wall of a back room. 

There it began to chirp, and at once 
there was a commotion outside. Two 
of the birds began to search for the 
young one, and the mother was the first 
to locate it. She flew right across the 
room to the cage, then flew out again, 
and apparently told the, male bird, 
which then went in. 

Next morning the cage was - placed 
on a table near the window, and the 
two birds regularly feed the young one, 
in spite of half-a-dozen, people' being 
in the room, 


THRILLING RESCUE 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 


FROM THE SEA 

Drowning Bathers Saved 
by Aeroplane 
MOTOR TYRES AS LIFEBELTS 

A remarkable rescue was witnessed 
by large crowds at Hampton Beach, in 
the United States, 1 , recently.* _ /. 

Flying low over the beach an aviator 
saw four-girl bathets struggling iri the 
water. They were rapidly'being carried 
out to sea in the, grip of a*strong current, 
and boats/that attempted to put/qff 
from the sliore were unable to get' 
through the surf to• their, aid. 

It was a time for quick action, arid 
the aviator was-equal to the moment; 
Alighting op the beach close to two 
motor-cars- he procured from the occu¬ 
pants three infier tubes of-their tyres. 

Returning to the unfortunate bathers 
and flying low, his mechanic, \yho had 
by this time inflated The Tubes, Threw : 
them overboard, and three of the girls 
were able to. hold -* on /to them until at 
last some boats managed to get through: 
the surf and come to. their rescue, ’ The 
fourth: girl was■ drowned; 

WHAT ARE YOUR 
FAVOURITE STUDIES ? 
Subjects Girls and Boys Like 

What do boys and* girls like'td learn ? 

In the Education 1 Section, of- - the 
British Association; -Mr. J; Don men¬ 
tioned that he had asked.<• 1855 boys 
and 1760-. girls what school subjects 
they liked best, -and that; with boys 
the order of preference was as follows: 
science, - English, drawing,, mathematics, 
French ; while* with girls the order of 
preference was English, French, drawing, 
mathematics, science. - 
* The children belonged to 93 different 
schools, and some of the boys and girls 
were taught together, so that their pre¬ 
ferences were not a matter of teaching. 

We venture to guess that girls, as 
well as boys, who. have read therscience 
in the Children’s Newspaper and the 
Children’s Encyclopedia will put science 
among their favourite subjects, 

SEEN FROM A SHIP 
Rare Sight of the Albatross 

A ship having disappeared recently 
between New Zealand and Australia, 
vessels on the-route are keeping a keen 
look-out for any clue to the mystery. 

The crew of one vessel, the Navua, 
from Auckland to. Newcastle, felt con¬ 
fident that an object-floating on * the 
seas in the distance, and showing white, 
specked with black, was part of a 
wreck, but even with glasses, only a 
mile and a half away, the nature of the 
floating mass could not be determined. 

Suddenly, the whole white mass rose 
from the waves and flew away. Then it 
was seen to have been a closely-packed 
flock of albatrosses, mixed with young 
ones which are almost black. t 

Simple as the explanation seems, it 
baffled the observation of all the ship’s 
officers and crew, so compact was the 
massing of the birds. 

SCALES AND FEATHERS 
How Did Birds Get Their 
Covering ? 

We have been taught for a long time 
that birds are descended from reptiles; 
and that birds’ feathers have been 
developed from reptiles’ scales. 

But though birds are descended from 
reptiles, Professor Cossar Ewart does 
not believe that the true feathers are 
modified scales. He has made a special 
study of the matter, and has come to 
the' conclusion that feathers are -out¬ 
growths from the skin under and 
between scales ; and he points out that 
in the geological record there is no 
evidence that scales were gradually 
transformed into feathers. 


FOUNDER OF A FAMOUS 
ENGLISH SCHOOL 

The Great Fire of Chicago 
LAST OF THE ROMAN TRIBUNES 

Oct. 2. Richard III horn at Fotheringhay Castle 1452 
3. John Lyon, founder of Harrow School, died 1592 
.4, John Renniei engineer,died . . '.-vi , 1321 

5, OHenbach, ennhposer, died at Paris-.T . . 1883 

6. Alfred Tennyson died at Aldworth . . • .1892 

7. Chicago nearly destroyed by fire . . . , 1871 

8, Rienzi assassinated at Rome.. ^ 1354 

. John Lyon /“ r 

. least .we can do for public bene¬ 
factors is to preserve their names 
in lasting-remembrance, and one*such 
benefactor was John Lyon,' yeoman ‘cl 
Preston, a hamlet in 'The l-parish iof 
Harrow, who, in 1571, made arrange¬ 
ments for founding the school at Harrow 
that has become one of the most 4- famous 
schools in the world. . ; p , 

John Lyon lived When the Church was 
. losing ^control of education, and few. felt 
it a duty to Tend; it ..a helping hand. He 
had.no children-of his. own, but he made 
himself guardian/'; pf '30 popr boys * by. 
paying for Their / schooling. Then he 

-arranged that; after his death, a, bigger 
school should-be built and endowed. - 
It /whs not opened till 1615--but the 
[ education of the- 30 boys went on. The 
founder" arranged that the] headmaster 
might take paying scholars from 1 outside 
Harrow, and] later the school/-gained 
great fame, for it educated six boys who 
I became Prime‘Ministers. /// / 

Chicago . • <.« 

^lircAGO is, in* size, the second city of 
the United States. Its population 
exceeds millions. As the greatest 
business . centre of the Middle West 
part of the republic it takes the first 
position as a railway junction, and it 
has a great shipping trade through the 
Lakes route. Yet 50 years ago it was 
burned to the ; ground, and ;: for the 
moment seemed to outsiders irretriev¬ 
ably. ruined. 

Then it was a city with 300,000 
people. About two-thirds of; its houses 
were built of wood, and the fire, fanned 
by a strong wind, burned about 17,500 
buildings and left 100,000 people home¬ 
less before rain-put it out. 

But Chicago people pride themselves 
on their " go.” ; dnd immediately they 
set about building it afresh, with better 
material. Now it is a city of huge build¬ 
ings, enormous traffic—largely’ under¬ 
ground—great parks, splendid public 
institutions, * stockyards almost half as 
large again as Hyde Park, and a trade 
in packed provisions far exceeding any¬ 
thing of the kind elsewhere in the world. 
And all this has been built up'on a site 
naturally unfavourable. 

Rienzi 

£ola di Rienzi, or Nicholas Rienzo, to 
give him his baptismal name, is 
known in' history as the last of the 
Roman tribunes. * The son of an inn¬ 
keeper of Rome, he studied ancient 
Roman history * in his youth,- and 
grieved for the degeneracy of the city. 
Having attracted the favourable notice 
of the Pope, and so gained a public 
position, he set 1 himself the task of 
restoring popular government the 
city * and making- Rome once more the 
true centre of the Empire. * 

Rienzi’s power came from his fascinat¬ 
ing eloquence. By the influence of his 
oratory he overturned the Government, 
and was trusted with sole authority.- 
Then he behaved with folly, misled by 
ambition, and had to flee.^But, returning 
again, he regained public confidence. 
His want of a balanced judgment, how¬ 
ever,, disgusted .tffe people, and resisting 
the charm of his; tongue they slew him 
while he was appealing to them for their 
trust a third time. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



JUDGES FOR THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 

A British Lawyer Elected 

The League of Nations has just elected 
the eleven judges who are to form the 
Bench for its permanent Court of Inter¬ 
national J ustiqe. 

The Bench includes Lord Finlay, a 
former- Lord Chancellor, who is now 
eighty years old; a United States lawyer, 
Professor John Bassett Moore, has also 
been elected; and the other nine judges 
include a Spaniard, an Italian, a Brazilian, 
a Cuban, a Dutchman, a Japanese, a 
Frenchman, a Swiss, and a Dane, 


44 BIRDS: 41 FLOWERS 
The Charms of Wiltshire 

An enthusiastic resident in Wiltshire 
gives a list of the interesting creatures 
that live amid the lovely and extensive 
views within an area of three miles. ; 

On three acres the following wild 
animal life has been observed : squirrels, 
field-mice, rabbits, lizards, grass snakes, 
blind worms, adders, newts, toads, frogs, 
and a whole pack of stoats playing 
together early one morning like cats and 
kittens, 

A little girl of nine *has noted 38 
birds, and six other birds are added by 
older children. Many of these birds are 
quite tame and come close, while others 
come into the house. 

A three-mile walk in July revealed 41 
different flowers in bloom. 


The Weather of August 


LONDON . 
Hell'S of sun . 157*3 
Hours of rain . 15-0 
Wet days . . 9 

Dry days . . 22 

Hottest day . 19th 
Coolest day . 31st 


RAINFALL 
London . . ins. 1*65 

Torquay . . ins. 3*11 

Newcastle . ins. 6*65 
Cardiff . . ins. 3*18 

Fort William ins. 5*12 
Dublin . ..ins. 2*56 


MUSIC IN THE POST 
OFFICE 

Sorting Letters to Waltz Tunes 

The head of the Minneapolis post- 
office in America has installed a gramo¬ 
phone in the sorting-room, and the 
workers sort letters to the rhythm of 
waltzes, marches:, and even jazz music. 

It has been found that the officials 
work better and more quickly with this 
aid. Minneapolis now has the reputation 
of being the most efficient post-office in 
the United States. 

The Postmaster-General, Mr. Will 
Hays, lias approved of the interesting 
innovation. 

A LONDON EXECUTION 
Woman’s Sudden Alarm 

An execution is the lawyer’s phrase 
for carrying into effect a legal decision, 
as, for instance, the turning out of a 
house of a person against whom the j udge 
has ordered an eviction. 

Such ah instance occurred in a North 
London Court the other day, in the case 
of a woman who had not obeyed an 
eviction order. 

The judge declared that execution 
would follow, whereupon the woman in 
great alarm asked, “ Who is to be 
executed ? ” 

She was relieved when the meaning of 
the order was explained to her. 

STONE AGE IN SCOTLAND 

Remarkable Discovery at 
Edinburgh 

Recently there was a fall of rock and 
earth at the north side of the base of 
Edinburgh Castle Rock, and on vertical 
rock surfaces laid bare were revealed six 
groups of ancient rock carvings. 

Mr. Ludovic MacLellan Mann of 
Glasgow has made a careful examina¬ 
tion oi the carvings, and believes that 
they have astronomical or astrological 
significance. They belong probably to 
the New Stone or Bronze Age, and may 
be 3000 or 4000 years old. 


BIRD COMES TO LUNCH 
A Fearless Wild Thing 

A Hornsea reader sends us this instance of 
the fearlessness of a wild bird. 

Five of us taking a day out were 
enjoying our lunch. when a tiny bird 
perched on my father’s arm. Father 
thought it was a young wren. 

It was very fearless, for after climbing 
up his shoulder it fluttered on to mine, 
and then on the shoulder of another 
member of the party. One of us took it 
on her finger. After that it flew away, 
but returned a few minutes later to my 
father’s arm. 

Although ’a motor-car passed now 
and then, the bird seemed quite used to 
it, and hopped about undisturbed. 
When we said “ Tweet! Tweet! ” it 
came to us. In the bushes another bird, 
possibly its parent, was calling. 


USING UP WASTE 
What the Cotton Stalk will Give 

Experiments just completed at the 
Imperial Institute show that by using 
the stalks of the cotton plant a new 
source of supply of paper may be found. 

After the cotton crop has been gathered 
the stalks have to be removed from the 
fields, and this material, which has 
hitherto been waste, can not only be 
turned into paper, but when distilled 
will give both tar and charcoal. 


THE C.N. ABROAD 

If any reader has a friend abroad who 
wants to know where to get the C.N. 
week by week, a postcard to the Editor 
will ensure that he receives the name and 
address of the nearest agent in his country 
who will supply the paper regularly. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 

Eros.E-ros 

Papyrus.Pah-pi-rus 

Rienzi . Re-en-ze 

Santa Fe « . ; , . Sahn-tah-fay 

Thaumaturgist . Thaw-mah-tur-jist 


LIONESS HAS HER CLAWS 
CUT 

Chloroform to Keep Her Quiet 

Maudie, a famous lioness in the New 
York Zoo, had her claws cut the other 
day by the doctor. 

The operation was necessary because 
four of the claws .were growing into her 
paws in the same way as children some¬ 
times have ingrowing toe-nails. 

Maudie, who is very vicious, fought 
like a demon to resist the doctor, and it 
was therefore found necessary to give 
her chloroform. . 

No less than a pound and a half was 
iised before she became unconscious and 
ceased her struggles. 

The actual operation took only five 
minutes, and was successfully performed, 
and now she is* relieved of the pain she? 
was suffering, and the danger of per¬ 
manent injury has been removed. 

SENSIBLE ARRANGEMENT 
Clever Boy Retains His 
Scholarship 

We referred in a recent C.N. to the 
case of a clever boy who was to lose his 
scholarship because his parents had 
moved across the road, and so left the 
London County Council’s area. 

We are glad to know that an arrange¬ 
ment has been made between the 
Middlesex and London educational 
authorities by which the boy, Reginald 
Keyes, and others who find themselves 
in similar circumstances, will be able to 
retain their scholarships. 

£124,400 RAILWAY FARE 
Too Much Paper Money 

Russia has multiplied her paper 
money so much that it is now of very 
little value. 

A striking example of this is shown in 
the railway fare from Moscow to 
Irkutsk, which is now 1,244,000 roubles. 

Before the war that sum was equal to 
^124,400 of English money, but now it is 
worth only £10 
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The Past that is Not Dead 

Someone has said that the great mark of 
this generation is its freedom from the dead , 
hand of the Past. Rather we should say, 
judging from this boast, the mark of this 
generation is loose thinking. 

YY/hen votes were first given 
^ to large bodies of men, it 
was said, that democracy had 
been enfranchised. 

This long and rather ugly 
word means setting free. The 
silly man who ruins himself by 
drink or gambling is in bondage 
to those vices; and when he 
breaks free from them he is 
enfranchised. So, when a man is 
given a Parliamentary vote, he 
is liberated from the bondage of 
silence and political restraint. 

Now, a man set free from the 
bondage of gambling may fall 
into the slavery of a miser ; and 
a man set free from political 
restraint may find himself the 
victim of prejudice or error. So 
that it is necessary for the soul of 
a man, when it leaves one sort of 
slavery, to be certain it is not 
flying to another; and the best 
way to ensure that its flight is to 
real liberty is to test its direction 
by the wisdom of the past. 

This wisdom of the past is 
called Tradition, and one of our 
finest thinkers has said that just 
as democracy refuses to believe 
in the accident of birth, so 
tradition refuses to believe in 
“ the accident of death." 

He means that all the good 
and wise people of the past are 
still alive in our midst, and that 
their presence is felt in every good 
and wise influence that helps 
us to follow truth. There are 
traditions that are bad or stupid, 
but most traditions are immortal 
because they are good, and they 
are good because they have stood 
the tremendous test of time, be¬ 
cause they have really helped 
mankind on the Road of Life. 

• When we come to our senses 
about a bad habit, and decide 
that we will make an end of it, 
the best thing- we can do, after 
praying for spiritual strength, is 
to consult the wisdom of the past 
and decide in what direction we 
should travel. 

Nothing helps so much to 
destroy a bad habit as a new 
enthusiasm for something really 
good and true. Saul was an 
enthusiast before he became Paul. 
What happened to him on-the 
road to Damascus was that his 
enthusiasm took a new turning. 

This is what we all want, 
and this is what the great Past 
can give us. The Past knows 
the way, and its voices are not 
for ever sleepy. They are to be 
heard by all who will listen. 

Listening to the voices of its 
great immortals, slipping our 
hands into theirs, we shall go 
forward with confidence to over¬ 
come evil and build up the City 
of God. 


A youthful American visitor to 
England has been writing very 
sweetly about the cats of London. 
He must be a sound sleeper. 

In the meantime our politicians 
assure us that* they are doing their 
best to prevent England going to the 
dogs. We wish their best were better, 
® - * ' 

Blue Books and White Papers 

read that the cost of" Govern¬ 
ment stationery and printing 
has at last reached five million pounds 
a year. All we can say is that it is a 
monstrous thing in days like these. 

A great deal of the printing done by 
the Government is sheer waste. The 
Government of this country has at its 
disposal the most interesting material, 
in the world for making into books and 
papers, and it does' not know how to 
use it. It prints much of it in un¬ 
readable English ; it turns out books 
so., forbidding in appearance that 
nobody wants to handle v them; it 
wastes miles.of type and tons of paper 
in booklets that nobody reads—all 
because it does not put the matter in the 
hands of somebody who understands 
how to make the Empire interesting. 

Everybody who understands the 
matter knows that this is true, and 
knows, also, that no commercial pub¬ 
lisher could arrive anywhere- but in 
the Bankruptcy Court by doing what 
the Government does. - 

What wonderful things Govern¬ 
ment Blue Books would be, and Gov¬ 
ernment White Papers, too, if they 
were done with proper understanding ! 
The British Government is. the biggest 
publisher in Europe, and it spends 
millions of our money, yet it has never 
published a paper yet that has reajched 
on its. merits the circulation that , a 
newspaper reaches, every day. 

Mother 

Pollowing on the. Chief Scout's idea 
of Mother's Day, a correspondent 
reminds' us of a noble tribute to 
mothers which has taken its place 
among the wise sayings- of a rather 
wild age in France. 

(t How is it that you, with your 
face, your rank, and your 25 years of 
manhood, still have a gracious opinion 
of women, so unlike your fellows ? ” 
a countess asked a young man newfy 
arrived to take his place in society. 

“ Madame, " he said/' because I have 
lived most of my life with my mother.” 
© 

An Autumn Eve 

•The music of an autumn eve 
A Unlocks the fount of pensive 
thought, 

And breathes of beauty taking leave 
In tones with melting sweetness 
fraught ; 

Far in the mossy forest, stirred 
By the low wind, are voices heard 
Consorting with its gloom ; 

They tell of summer on the wane 
And flowers that thirst for dew in vain 
Around her opening tomb. 


great man of business has been 
quoting an American poem, 
part of which runs : 

The World is what you make it,.. 

Then make it bright and true; 

And when you say it’s gloomy, 

It isn’t the World—it’s you! 

Kindly make a note of this when 
you next fall off a bicycle, put out your 
collar-bone at football, tumble down a 
flight of stone stairs, or get a raging 
toothache. It isn't the World that's 
aching, it isn't the World that's like 
a red-hot coal, it isn't the World that 
is mad : not at all—it is only you. 

• « . . 

Tip-Cat 

A n M.P. hopes “ tnat at the end of 
three years there will be a sensible 
House of Commons.’’ We love these 
optimists. 

0 . 

Among the . attractions of a Bakers’ 
Exhibition is a cake in tiers. . It 
is afraid of being cut. 

. 0 . 

3omebody gives us the pleasing assur¬ 
ance that ” it is not a crime to be 
rich.” Still, there 
.is a kind of gilt 
about it. 

• 0 

M R - . PRETYMAN is \ 
■“ not afraid of 
nature.” For our¬ 
selves it depends on 
w r hose nature it is. 
0 

Many people are 
now . living in 
buses. They can’t 
say they have been 
driven from home. 

- b . : 

0ne of the papers 
says that So- 
and-So is the best- 
dressed statesman of 
recent years. - According to some people 
he .is always changing his coari 
-■& - ' ' 

A Merthyr Miners’ Fund is trying*. 

• , to collect a mile of pennies. Making 

money go a long way.. 

0 

A. gallant knight says he has "intense 
sympathy with the man. in the 
street.” But what the man wants is a 
house. 

®> 

Why Not Keep the Law ? 

u W HY n °t keep the law ? ” is a ques¬ 
tion which must come, to many 
minds as we walk about today. 

It is against the law for boys under 
16 to smoke, yet thousands of boys 
under 16 smoke boldly in our streets, 
and every policeman sees them. It is 
against the law to cycle carelessly to 
the public danger, but cyclists con¬ 
stantly turn dangerous corners with¬ 
out ringing the bell. It is against the 
law to throw orange peel on the pave¬ 
ment, yet thousands do it openly. 
It is against the law for a motor¬ 
cyclist to ride with an open exhaust, 
but they do it every day, with police¬ 
men looking on. 

We suggest to Scotland Yard that if 
laws are passed they should be kept. 


Pater Patters 

Although the leaves are falling 
^and days are drawing in, 

I neither mope nor murmur ; I 
do not care a pin ; 

I scorn the morbid weather, I call 
John Keats a fool, 

For my home is just like heaven 
now the boys are back at school. 

O season of rare quiet! O. time 
of wondrous peace! 

No windows crash and shiver, 
the yells and raggings cease, 
My things are where I leave them 
—book, hat, and garden tool—- 
And life is so like Heaven, for the 
darlings are at school. 

Let rain descend in torrents, let 
trees stand gaunt and bare, 
Let ^ damp creep through the 
windows and fog ride through 
the air, 

Let Ireland talk for ever, let India 
, shout “ Home Rule ! ” 

I still inhabit Heaven, for my 
cherubs are at school. 

: A ND yet I can't help thinking 
that autumn's greatest bliss 
Lies not in that commotion which 
I so gladly miss, 

But rather in a pebble that stirs 
this stagnant pool— 

The thought of dear old Christ¬ 
mas and the children home 
- from school. 

0 > ' • 

The New Curiosity Shop 

By Our Country Girl 

In a beautiful little seaside town, 
which has changed but little since 
the King's mother stayed there as a 
girl, a man of great, taste and a real 
love for the beautiful keeps an Old 
Curiosity Shop. 

The other day I paid him a visit, 
and asked if he had had a good season. 

• It has been the strangest season 
I remember,” he replied. “ My turn¬ 
over has been greater than ever, but 
it- has been a turnover in rubbish. 
People crowded the shop all day, but 
not to buy beautiful things. They 
wanted showy cheap things, and as fast 
as I filled up with these showy cheap 
things I sold them. As for my really 
lovely things, they are here still, 
almost all of them.” 

This, then, is the New Curiosity 
Shop. 

It makes one think. Are we losing 
our taste for the good and the beauti¬ 
ful ? Are we trying to satisfy our 
minds with the false and the tawdry ? 
Are we really seeking true happiness, 
or only trying to pretend to be happy? 

The Old Curiosity Shop used to* be 
an altar to the True and the Beautiful. 
Is it going to be only another shrine to 
the false god whose name is Sham ? 

Life’s Work 

I_et no man think that sudden, in a 
minute, 

All is accomplished and the work is 
done; 

Though with thine earliest dawn thou 
shouldst begin it, 

Scarce it were ended in thy setting 
sun. F. W. H. MYERS 



PETER PUCK 


WANTS 
TO KNOW 

The difference 
between an ex¬ 
plosion and a 
powder puff 
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A MONKEY THAT CHANGED HISTORY 


CATTLE ON THE 
MARCH 

A TALE OF THREE 
CONTINENTS 

Romance of Natural History 
in a Paragraph 

WHAT IS CIVILISATION ? 

Every mail brings us letters telling 
how the C.N. is loved and treasured in 
the Britains beyond the seas; and we, 
for our part, derive much enjoyment from 
reading the Dominion papers. 

Great stock-raisers are our kinsfolk 
in the new lands, and their newspapers 
reflect the national industry in their 
columns. Cattle and sheep are a great 
part of their natural wealth, and the 
papers chronicle the movements of herds 
and flocks as. some of our home papers 
chronicle the travels of society people. 

For example, this, from a New South 
Wales paper, is the sort of entry Virgil 
would have inscribed in his diary—had 
lie kept one — when he was writing his 
poems on farming : “ Forbes, Saturday. 
A mob of Goo black cattle has crossed 
the common. The cattle are on their 
way from Ar midale to Tocumwal, 
They are of the polled Angus breed. 
One of the drovers also is black/* 

Hornless Cattle of Britain 

There we have a real world-wonder in 
little more than twenty words ; a tale of 
three continents in a tiny paragraph. 

The polled Angus is one of the most 
renowned of homeland breeds, ranking 
next to the shorthorn and the Hereford 
as among the most famous of all cattle. 
It is hornless, black, with a huge body on 
short, stumpy legs, and it reaches 
maturity early, even on sparse diet and 
hard conditions of life. We do not 
know how it first arose or how it is that 
there should be three hornless breeds in 
Britain—the Galloway and the red poll 
of Norfolk and Suffolk being the others. 
But we do know that the black-beasts 
existed as native species in Forfarshire 
and Aberdeenshire 400 years ago ; and 
we know that for 113 years the breed has 
been nurtured and cultivated with the 
care given to prize roses. 

Farmers who Helped the World 

Inferior types have gone to the 
butchers ; the finest examples have been 
kept to become the parents of succeed¬ 
ing generations. The systematic im¬ 
provement of the breed began . with 
Hugh Watson, a tenant farmer of Keillor, 
Forfarshire, in 1808, and he built better 
than he knew. He built an improved 
breed of Angus-Aberdeens; whose pro¬ 
geny have gone by sailing ship and 
steamer all over the world to enrich 
pastures, to yield milk and meat and 
leather, wherever English is spoken. 

A mob of 600 of these black cattle now 
strides across an Australian range and 
into the columns of the Press. When 
Scott was writing his tales there were not 
as many splendid examples of this breed 
existing on the earth as the Australian 
journalist describes as marching along. 

Black Drover of Black Cattle 

The big black cattle have gone to the 
other side of the world from their native 
Scotland ; their descendants swarm in 
an Australian district with Scottish 
names ; and one of their drovers is a man 
as black as themselves. A son of Africa, 
doubtless, the home of black men, 
travelling from near the Equator toward 
the South Pole to tend cattle derived 
from latitudes toward the North Pole. 

What is civilisation ? Black cattle 
from a stormy island in a murky sea 
sent 13,000 miles to the Australian 
continent of sunshine and vast spaces, 
to be tended by a decent Ethiopian 
whose ancestors were eating one another 
in Africa while the first recognised herd 
of these cattle w 7 as growing up on a 
Forfarshire farm in the days when 
the colonisation of Australia was only 
thirty years old. 


A member of Parliament lately re¬ 
ferred to the bite of a monkey 
which altered the whole face of Eastern 
Europe. This was no exaggeration, for 
the M.P. was thinking of the monkey 
that bit King Alexander of Greece, 
causing his death, and leading to the 
defeat of Venizelos and the return of 
Tino to the throne of Athens. 

Undoubtedly things would have been 
very different in the Near East had 
Alexander lived, and it is perfectly true 
that the monkey by his bite changed the* 
future of a great part of the world. 

It is not the first time a monkey has 
played an important part in history. 
When Cromwell was an infant at Hinch- 
inbrook, near Huntingdon, a monkey is 


H ow old is the earth ? The question 
has been of fascinating interest to 
men of all ages, arid it has just been dis¬ 
cussed again by the British Association. 

Lord Kayleigh pointed out that Lord 
Kelvin’s estimate of the ages of the sun 
and the earth could no longer be ac¬ 
cepted, for the estimate—twenty million 
years—was based on calculations of the 
rate of cooling of these great bodies, and 
since Lord Kelvin's time the discovery 
of radio-active substances have com¬ 
pletely upset his calculations. 

Lord Rayleigh has himself made a 
calculation of the amount of the radio¬ 
active substance uranium in the super¬ 
ficial layers of the crust of the earth, 
and if the same average continues to a 
depth of twenty miles there would be 
enough heat generated to maintain the 
earth’s present temperature without 
drawing on other sources of heat. 

But from the uranium itself it is 
possible to make an estimate of the age 
of the earth, for the uranium as a radio¬ 
active element is breaking down and 
changing into uranium lead. Now, we 


said to have taken him from his cradle 
and climbed with him to the leads that 
covered the roof of. the house. 

The family, in great alarm, brought 
beds and cushions to catch the child if 
the ape should throw or drop him down, 
but the animal, after keeping everyone in 
great fear for a long time, brought the 
child down safely. 

Certainly if this monkey had done 
what might have been expected, and 
dropped the little Oliver, the history of 
England and of all the world would 
have been very different. In a sense, 
by doing the. unexpected thing and 
bringing the child down safely, this 
monkey made history and gave the 
world a master mind. 


know the rate at which lead is produced 
from uranium, and we can calculate 
how long uranium lead has been pro¬ 
duced in the crust of the earth. The 
calculations show that uranium has been 
produced for about a thousand million 
years, and therefore the earth must be 
about a thousand million years old. 

Professor Joly, however, from a study 
of crystals found in granite has come 
to the conclusion that; in ancient times 
uranium was breaking down and chang¬ 
ing into lead faster thq,n now, so that a 
thousand million years may be rather 
an over-estimate of the age of the world. 

Professor A. S. Eddington, the astro¬ 
nomer of Cambridge, said that the stars 
gave evidence that they had sources of 
heat other than the heat of contraction, 
for the star Delta Cephei was contracting 
at a rate of only one per cent, in 58,000 
years, while the heat it was radiating 
would require a contraction of one per 
cent, iri 40 years. 

So that physicists, astronomers, and geo¬ 
logists are all agreed that the earth must 
be about a thousand million years old. 


WONDERFUL 
YELLOW ISLAND 

AND ITS MOUNTAIN OF 
SULPHUR 

Millions of Tons of Treasure 
Waiting to be Taken Away 

THE CONDOMINIUM 

In the Pacific Ocean, about 900 miles 
from the Queensland coast, is a moun¬ 
tain made of almost pure sulphur. 

It peeps up out of the waters to a 
height of 1600 feet and forms an island 
of about a hundred square miles, shaped 
something like a squat pyramid. Ships 
that pass in the day see the bare parts 
of it standing out amid the luxuriant 
tropical vegetation like spariding nuggets 
of gold, and a stream of yellow water 
runs down the side of the mountain and 
falls at different points in cascades of 
dazzling brightness, so that it is called 
the River of Gold. 

Railway Up a Mountain 

The sulphur island is known as 
Vanua Lava, and is one of the Banks’ 
group of islands in the New Hebrides, 
which belong to ^no one European 
Power, but are administered jointly by 
Britain and. France under a form of 
Government that is called a Condomin¬ 
ium, from two Latin words meaning 
master and together. 

It is this form of government that 
has prevented the vast mass of rich 
sulphur from being made available for 
civilisation. Twenty-five years ago a 
French company began to move the 
mountain. They built a concrete wharf 
and an aerial railway up the mountain to 
a height of 900 feet. Hundred of natives 
were set to work to dig out the sulphur 
and convey it to the railwa}' by wliich it 
was carried to the wharf, and thence it 
was shipped to Europe and sold at a 
handsome profit. 

Slow Decisions 

Then it was found that an Australian 
engineer had established an earlier claim 
to work the mountain, and as the Govern¬ 
ment of the island could not guarantee a 
monopoly to the French company it 
ceased to operate. 

Now a British-Australian company 
is seriously proposing to dig out this 
sulphur and ship it to countries where 
it is needed. A Condominium, however, 
is a cumbersome form of government, 
and no rapid decisions can be arrived 
at, so that the British-Australian com¬ 
pany has not yet secured the necessary 
permission to begin operations. 

The British side of the Condominium 
is favourable to the enterprise, and 
attempts are being made to gain the 
consent of the French. If this is 
successful the great mass of sulphur 
will became available for the world’s use. 
There are millions of tons,' and scientists 
declare that 99 parts out of every 
hundred are pure sulphur, only one 
per cent, being ash. 

Helping to Feed the World 

Comparatively near are the islands 
of Nauru and Ocean, containing immense 
deposits of phosphate of lime, and 
phosphates are the crying need of the 
farmer all over the world today. But 
the phpsphates of Nauru and Ocean 
are not soluble in water, which is 
•necessary if the farmer is to be able to 
use them. 

One thing alone is needed to make 
■them soluble, and that is large quantities 
of sulphur, by means of which the 
chemist is able to render the phosphate 
rocks soluble. And here, almost at the 
door of Nauru, is the very sulphur 
needed for' the purpose—inexhaustible 
supplies, which had . almost been for¬ 
gotten during recent years. 

Truly it will be an amazing thing 
if from these distant islands far out in 
the sea at the bottom of the world 
should come the very materials that 
will enable the crowded lands of civilisa¬ 
tion to renew the quality of their soil 
and produce all the food needed for 
their teeming populations. 


THE RUGBY FOOTBALL SEASON OPENS 



Rugby football, familiarly known as Rugger, which is the great winter game for public school 
boys and university students, has just begun for the season, and scenes like this will now be 
witnessed on the playing-fields all over the country 


the earth iooo million years old 
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THE HOUSE OF A 
THOUSAND ROOMS 

OLD CITY OF MYSTERY 

Population That Disappeared 
and Left No Trace Behind 

WHO WERE THEY AND 
WHY DID THEY GO? 

When we read of the giant hotels of 
America that have a thousand rooms or 
more—the latest. has 4000 rooms—we- 
naturally think such buildings are a 
product of the 20th century, and that 
the men who lived hundreds of years 
ago would rub their eyes with astonish¬ 
ment if they could but return and see 
these marvellous structures. 

Yet a building of a thousand rooms is 
by no means a new idea, for one has just 
been unearthed in the south of the 
• United States which was built more than 
ten centuries ago, when Alfred the Great 
was king. 

Amazing Discovery 

It is a great apartment house of stone 
with*at least a thousand rooms, and has 
been unearthed ne$,r Santa Fe, the capi¬ 
tal of New Mexico; by the archaeologists 
of the School of American Research. It 
had long been buried under sand, and 
more than five 'years will be needed to 
unveil it completely. 

But, apart from the wonder of such' a 
building, there is a great mystery con¬ 
nected with it. The house itself is 
splendidly preserved and . plenty of 
domestic implements have been found 
inside, yet there are absolutely no traces 
of the inhabitants; • • ' ' ■ ; 1 

So marked is this absence that the 
. .scholars who have.unearthed the place 
are nonplussed. They declare that all 
ithe evidence points to the belief that the 
people who lived in the house did not 
make a hurried flight, but left in a 
leisurely fashion. They simply appear 
to have stepped out of history, leaving 
no trace why or where they went. 

Home of Free Men 

The sands of this district are much 
driven by the winds, and it was their 
. shifting that gave the. first clue to the 
existence of a building underneath. 
The thousand-roomed house has a 
curved frontage of 700 feet, and it is 
estimated that fifty million pieces of 
stone went to its construction. 

•The stones have all been carefully 
quarried and skilfully shaped, and from 
the care and beauty of the work the 
archaeologists are convinced that the 
building was. produced by a free people, 
and not by slaves. There is evidence 
everywhere of painstaking craftsman¬ 
ship such as only men who Avorked for 
the love of the work could show*. 

Dr. Edgar J. Hewitt, Director of the 
School of American Research, is con¬ 
vinced that these people belonged to a 
race which developed its culture without 
serious interruption from outside, and it 
is hoped that further * excavation will 
reveal the secret of their sudden and 
mysterious disappearance'. 

The Closed Doors 

A careful examination of the great 
building and its surroundings indicates 
that the community that lived in and 
about it must have consisted of about ten 
thousand people, and they appear to 
have cultivated about 3000 acres. 

All the doorways of the building were 
found closed by massive masonry, as if, 
when the people went away, somebody 
had carefully seen to the shutting-up of 
the rooms. From a technical point of 
view this building compares favourably 
with a modern structure. 

The avails are strengthened by heavy 
timbers arranged among the stones, as 
steel rods are used today to strengthen 
concrete Avails. The floors and ceilings 
are of timber which has been wonderfully 
well preserved. 

It is, indeed, a house of mystery, of 
which wc want to hear more. 


SNAKES GO TO BED 

What Happens at Port Elizabeth 

By a South African Correspondent 

A South African reader describes the snake 
park at the fine Port Elizabeth Museum, 
where the creatures are scientifically studied 
in order to secure antidotes to their poison. 

The park consists of an enclosure 
about 25 feet by 20, with a concrete 
wall five or six feet high inside, sloping in¬ 
ward. Round the w r all is a pool of tvater. 

Inside this enclosure are many snakes 
from a few inches long to the seven-feet 
python, and of all shades of colour. 

On the turf are several little thatched 
huts, like large beehives, and round 
each a . circle of wood, like the wooden 
floor of a tent. In the late afternoon a 
Kaffir dressed. in stout khaki, heavy 
boots, and thick leggings, climbs into 
the enclosure with a bundle of blankets, 
which he spreads on the'wooden floors, 
with a second blanket arranged on the 
other in drooping folds. 

Some of the snakes seek thetfe warm 
beds voluntarily, and others are gently 
guided to them by the use of a stick. 
These are snakes from parts warmer in 
ay inter than Port Elizabeth, and this 
care is taken because they are valuable. 


ENGINES WORKED BY 
GLACIERS 

Switzerland Does Something 
New 

Water power is used on an abundant 
scale in Switzerland, Avhere coal has 
always been dear on account of the 
difficulties of transport. But even the 
rivers and Avaterfalls are not sufficient to 
provide enough power for this thriving 
little country, and for the first time in 
history a giant glacier is to be made to 
Avork engines. 

. This is the glacier known as the 
Bachilis. A special dam 'and reservmir 
are to be built, and when the ice melts it 
is expected to provide a hundred million 
cubic feet of Avater, which will flow' from 
the reservoir into Lake Grimel. This 
extra supply of water will make it 
necessary to build two new, power 
stations Avhich will generate 210,000 
horse pow r er. 

Water for power purposes is scarce in 
the Berne district, and a S3^»tematic 
harnessing of the glaciers has been 
decided on, the Bachilis Glacier being the 
first to be tackled. 


CORNWALL TEACHES 
SHETLAND 

Discovery of 300,000 Tons of 
Copper 

A new copper mine at Sandlodge, in 
the. Shetland Islands, Avhere two rich 
lodes of ore were recently discovered, 
has now been put into operation, and it 
is expected that a thousand tons of 
cppper Avill be mined each week. 

Copper miners from Cornwall have 
gone up to Shetland to instruct the 
Scottish miners. Copper is a valuable 
and useful metal today, being used on a 
very big scale in electrical Avork, and the 
300,000 tons of copper thought to exist 
in this new r mine Avill mean an important 
increase in the mineral Avealth of the 
British Isles. 

A A’ery interesting feature of the mine 
is that its machinery is being driven by 
engines running on gas made from peat, 
one of our oldest and greatest sources 
of fuel when chemists ha\ T e perfected 
methods of using it. 


HOW WE HAVE GROWN 
A Hundred Years of Britain 

Here is the population of Great Britain 
for every ten years for a century past: 


1821... 

. 14,091,757 

1871-. 

. 26,072,284 

1831 - - 

. 16,261,183 

1881.. 

. 29,710,012 

1841.. 

• 18,534,332 

1891.. 

. 33,028,172 

1851.. 

. 20,816,351 - 

1901.. 

. 36,999,946 

1861.. 

. 23,128,518 

1911.. 

. 40,831,396 


The population of the 1921 census is 
42,767,530, so that the nation has trebled 
in numbers in the hundred years. 


WORLD’S BIGGEST 
TELESCOPE 

TESTING THE GREAT 
MIRROR 

Mount Wilson Observatory and 
Its New Sights 

THINGS NEVER SEEN BEFORE 

By the C.N. Bdy Astronomer 

Astronomers are how very busy with 
the interesting work of testing the 
Avorld’s largest telescope, the magnificent 
instrument at the observatory on Mount 
Wilson, in California. 

The telescope is of the reflecting kind ; 
that is to say, the rays of light from the 
object under examination are brought 
to a focus by a concave mirror. Just 
before reaching the focus they are re¬ 
flected, by a small plane mirror, out on 
the side of the tube r and there the image 
is seen by the eye, after being magnified 
by an eyepiece. The mirror of the great 
telescope is no less than a hundred inches 
in diameter. The nearest approach to 
this in size is made by a 72-inch re¬ 
flecting telescope belonging to the 
Canadian Government at Ottawa. The 
making of the great 100-incli mirror 
and its conveyance to the top of the 
mountain have been described in the C.N. 

The dome of the observatory on 
Mount Wilson is 100 feet in diameter 
and Aveighs 500 tons, Avhile the moving 
parts of the telescope and its stand weigh 
another 100 tons. Everything, how¬ 
ever, is electrically controlled, and every 
detail has been most carefully Avorked 
out by experts. 

Finding New Stars 

During the v daytime the Avhole instru¬ 
ment is Avarmed up by the sun’s rays, 
and when night falls the outer parts of 
the mirror begin to cool first. This, of 
course, entirely destroys the delicate 
curvature of the mirror for the time 
being, and the telescope is therefore pro- 
Auded Avith a coil-shaped pipe, through 
which Avarm \yater can be sent as re¬ 
quired, so that all parts of the mirror can 
be made to cool at the same rate. 

The pOAvers of the new instrument 
are being tested by comparison Avith a 
60-inch reflecting' telescope at the 
observatory, and it has been found that 
the 100-inch telescope shoAvs very 
clearly the theoretical advance which it 
should show over the 60-inch. Things 
ne\ r er seen before can noAv be seen on 
Mount Wilson, and the probability is 
that about a hundred million additional 
faint stars will be photographed. 

Among interesting results already 
announced from the observatory the C.N. 
has told of the successful attempts 
made to measure the actual size of a star 
by means of the interferometer. Very 
fine photographs of the moon have also 
been taken with the new telescope, and 
these show more detail on the moon's 
surface than has been known before. 

On the whole, the early experience of 
the instrument is extremely promising, 
and we hope it will have a long and suc¬ 
cessful observing career. ' J. W. 


SLAVEYS 

Carpenters and Blacksmiths of 
the Desert 

A tribe of little men Avho carry \ T ery 
long spears has recently been described 
by a traveller. 

They dress in gazelle skins, have a 
cross marked on their backs, and live 
in the neighbourhood of Mosul, in 
Asiatic Turkey, Avhere they are known 
as SIa\ r eys. 

They have no religion, but are \ r ery 
peaceable; and are noted for helping any 
Avounded person or animal. 

This quaint desert tribe is supposed 
to be directly descended from the Cru¬ 
saders. The Arabs despise them and 
call them Avild dogs, but they are de¬ 
scribed as the “carpenters, black¬ 
smiths, and doctors for man and beast 
among the Bedouin.” 


THE CHEMIST FEEDS 
THE AIR 

And the Air Feeds the 
the Plants 

SOLVING ONE OF THE 
WORLD’S PROBLEMS 

The problem of feeding a country’s 
people has brought about the modern 
science of what is knoAvn as . intensive 
cultivation. 

A country may be plunged into famine 
through a bad harvest, or may find 
unusual prosperity through a. good 
harvest, Avhen the surplus of food can be 
sold to other countries. 

Careful experiments are hoav being 
carried out by almost eA^ery country to 
find out the best Avay of fertilising the 
soil, to discover means of making Avheat 
produce larger grains, and so on. The 
addition of chemicals containing nitrogen 
to the soil, and the selection of the finest 
quality of seeds, are the most usual 
methods, but a new one is being tried 
today—the enriching of the air in Avhich 
the crops are grown. ' 

What We Breathe 

A human being breathes in air and 
exhales carbonic acid; plants, on the 
other hand, breathe in carbonic acid, 
and exhale oxygen. The impurity. \ve 
breathe out—carbonic acid—is an actual 
food for green foliage, and the latest 
method of intensive cultivation is to 
feed, the air with carbonic acid, so that 
the leaves can breathe in an atmosphere 
with a greater “ food value.” 

* Carbonic acid gas' has been pumped 
into the air so that it contains a hundred 
times more'than the usual quantity, and 
plants grown in this atmosphere have 
been found to groAV faster, to bloom 
earlier, and to produce more fruit, and 
show : greater resisting power to the 
attacks of injurious insects. 

Value of Enriched Air 

Potatoes, barley, peas, and sugar beet 
have been treated with enriched air in 
this way, and ha\ r e in nearly every case 
shown a big improvement in the yield. 
Tomatoes and plants grown under glass 
have given particularly successful results; 
and one special feature of the carbonised 
air is that plants Avhich breathe it require 
less Avater and suffer less from drought. 

Farming, Avhich Avas man’s first occu¬ 
pation, is today becoming a highly 
scientific study, to Avhich hundreds of 
chemists are devoting attention. 

FIRST SORT OF PAPER 
Coming Back Again 

Paper is to be made again from the 
papyrus plant. ' : 

Two thousand years ago papyrus was 
the- world’s principal writing material, 
and .it Avas from the name papyrus that 
Ave obtained our Avord paper. _ 

Papyrus is a reed growing on marshy 
river, banks. It abounds in Abyssinia 
and the valley of the Upper Nile, as 
well as in Palestine. • 

JToav mills are being built in Zululand 
and other parts of Africa to utilise 
papyrus, and, though the paper made 
from it* will not be the same as used by 
the ancients, it is interesting to think 
of papyrus being revived for its old 
purpose. 

NoAA T adays the pith is taken and 
pulped, and paper is made from it in 
the same Avay as from Avood pulp ; but 
in olden times the triangular stem was 
split lengthwise into thin layers, which 
were subjected to great pressure, when 
they adhered and became one sheet. 
This was dried in the sun, and various 
sheets were joined together to form a 
long roll, sometimes sixty feet long. 
The Editor of the C.N. has received a 
letter from a reader of My Magazine 
Avritten on papyrus in this form. ' 

Round Lake Chad and in the Congo 
region are thousands of acres of papyrus, 
and the Belgians are trying to found a 
papyrus industry at Hlizabethville. A 
factory has actually been built by 
Norwegians at Umfolosi, Zululand, and 
is just beginning to produce paper. 
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JACK SNIPE ARRIVES 

Visitor with the Wonderful 
Bill 

MYSTERY OF. A BIRD’S BLEATING 

By Our* Country Correspondent 

Snipe ,have recently been arriving hi. Great 
Britain from Scandinavia for the'winter. 

Although a limited-number of snipe 
nest in the British Isles, most of those 
that we see in winter are migrants from 
'Scandinavia, and these are now arriving 
from the North. We can see them in 
most marshy districts and the Feijlands. 

Intense cold is fatal to snipe, and as. 
the weather gets~more severe they fly 
farther south. Having very soft and 
sensitive bills, it is necessary for them to 
And soft .soil-in-which to hunt for'-food, 
and a long spell of hard frost results' in 
large numbers of - them perishing for 
lack of food. ’ . 

There is no mistaking the snipe, its 
long, straight bill distinguishing it from 
all other marsh birds. Its plumage, too, 
is very distinctive, being mottled with 
black and brown, and having cream- 
coloured stripes. Even if we live in a 
town we are prpbablv familiar with the 
bird, which is often seen hanging up in 
the poulterer's 'shop. 

The beak is a masterpiece of adapt¬ 
ation .It can, be driven easily into mud 
and soft grbund, and, being flexible,, it can 
be opened at the tip directly a worm is 
felt. The creature is nipped, and then 
withdrawn to be consumed. The,eyes of 
the snipe, too, are set far back in the 
head, and' thus it is enabled tQ;keep a 
sharp look-out for enemies while hunting 
busily for fQod. ’ 

The most familiar member of the 
snipe . family is the common snipe, 
which is about the size of a thrush. The 
jack' 'snipe is much smaller, being no 
bigger than a lark. Its. tail feathers are 
more pointed than the common snipe’s, 
and it has a green-and-purple gloss on 
the back. 

Still another snipe visits us at this time 
of year, the great, or double, snipe, which 
is larger than the common snipe, though 
not, as its name, suggests, double. Its 
flight is heavier and slower Than that of 
its relation, but in its general habits it 
resembles the common snipe^ -This : is 
generally seen in the east and south 
of England. ■ , 

Late in March we shall hear the curious 
sound that the snipe makes, a kind of 
bleating, but just how the noise is pro¬ 
duced is not definitely known. Some 
naturalists think it is vocal, others that 
it is caused in some way by the wing or 
tail feathers, and others again that it is 
a combination of all • these. One day, 
perhaps, we shall learn the truth. 


THE U.K. AS SEEN FROM THE SUN 



This is how the British Isles would appear at 
noon in October if you could see them from the 
sun. The dines of latitude and longitude are, 
of course, only added to show the perspective 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Prepare vacant ground for future 
crops. Remove all fallen and decaying 
leaves, and continue to hoe, weed, and 
stir the- ground occupied by crops. 
Dress the herb borders. Take up and 
store beet in a rather damp place, where 
they will.be safe from severe frost. 

Finish planting out cabbage for spring 
use. Sow seeds of hardy annuals, for 
if the winter should be mild they will 
bloom before those sown in spring. 
Herbaceous borders should be looked 
over, and where weak plants are over¬ 
crowded by stronger ones the weak 
ones should be removed to a situation 
in which they have room to develop- 


THE RIDICULOUS 
BATTLE 

C.N. LINK WITH A QUEER 
EVENT 

How a Polite Letter-Writer 
Called Out a Ship to War 

REMARKABLE PAGE OF 
HISTORY 

Another C.N. reader, writes of an 
interesting link with the past. Mr. 
John C. Jodrey of .Whetstone lived in 
Newcastle, New ,Brunswick, when a 
child, and his father was a shipbuilder at 
Chatham on the opposite side cf the 
Miramichi River. 

There the father lodged at a boarding¬ 
house kept by a man named Luke Pike, 
and this man, whom our reader also 
knew, was on board the British frigate 
Shannon,during its great fight with the 
American warship Chesapeake off the 
Massachusetts Coast on June i, 1813. 

A Ridiculous War 

• There was a dispute at the time as to 
whether British warships should have 
the right to stop and search American 
vessels for British. deserters from the 
Navy. Of course America denied the 
right, and foolish war broke out between 
the two countries. 

It was during this war that the great 
fight took place. The Shannon, under 
Captain Broke, with another frigate, the 
Tenedos, saw two heavily-armed United 
States frigates in Boston Harbour. 
Though they were more powerful than 
his ships, he determined to give battle, 
but in a fog they left the harbour and 
sailed away. 

Meanwhile another American frigate, 
the Chesapeake, entered the harbour, and 
then occurred an incident probably un¬ 
paralleled in naval history. The British 
commander felt that it would be unfair 
for his two ships to attack a single 
enemy vessel, and he sent the Tenedos 
on a cruise for a fortnight. As the 
Chesapeake did not come out, Captain 
Broke wrote this letter to her captain : 

Sir, As the. Chesapeake appears 
now ready for sea, I request you will 
do me the favour.to meet the Shannon 
with her, ship to ship, to try the 
fortune of our flags. 

I entreat you, sir, not to imagine 
. that I am urged by mere personal 

• vanity to the wish of meeting the 
Chesapeake, or that I depend only 
upon your personal ambition for 
your acceding to this invitation. We 
have both noble motives. , . 

You will feel it.as a compliment.if I 
say that the result of our meeting may 

• be the most grateful service I can 
render to my country; and I doubt 
not that you, equally confident of 
success, will feel convinced that it is 
only by repeated triumphs in even 
combats that your little navy can 
now hope to console your country for 
the loss of that, trade it can no longer 
protect. 

Favour me with a speedy reply. 
We are short'of pro visions and water, 
and cannot stay longer here. 

The Crowd on Shore 

Captain Lawrence of the Chesapeake 
does not seem ter have received the 
letter, but his vessel came out and the 
great fight took, place. The Americans 
were so sure of victory that the people 
of Boston lined the shore to see the 
capture of the Britisher, and the 
Chesapeake sailed out decorated with 
bunting. ... 

The British fire was too much for the 
Chesapeake, and after a hard struggle 
the Union Jack went up on the American 
vessel. The Chesapeake lost about 60 
killed and 100 wounded, and the Shan¬ 
non 24 killed and 59 wounded.' 

It is exceedingly interesting to think 
that a C.N. reader has talked with some¬ 
one who took part in this famous and 
ludicrous old battle. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card 

Can a Dead Wasp Sting? 

No ; venom squeezed from its poison 
sac into an opening in the flesh would 
have the same effect as a sting. / _ . 

Do Bulls Chew the Cud ? 

Sex makes no difference to any of*, the ‘ 
herb-eating: animals which we call 
ruminants ; they all chew the .end. .' *. 

Do Newts Hibernate? 

Yes; they pass the winter in dreamless : 
security, some in snug places on land; 
some in the muddy recesses of ponds; , 
How Long Does a Fly Live? 

The majority die in a few weeks, biit 
some' finding shelter in warm. places, 
outlast the‘winter like some' butterflies., 

Do Birds Perspire After Rapid Flight ? 

No. No bird perspires, for no bird lias, 
sweat-glands. Indeed, the only surface 
gland possessed by birds is one near 
the base of the tail, which secretes oil. 

Do a Cat’s Whiskers Grow Again After 
Being Cut? 

They do, but it is scandalously wrong 
to cut them, for they are of importance 
to the^ cat-"as it creeps among; obstacles 
in search of prey.. » ; 

What is the Knot? 

This bird, which only- winters with us, 
is a species of sandpiper, and is said to be 
named knot after King Canute, who was 
extremely fond of its flesh. ; It breeds 
in the Arctic regions, \ 

Why does Coral in a Goldfish Bowl Turn 
Green ? 

This happens, although the water is 
changed daily, we are told. The reason is 
that -minute vegetable forms, called 
algae,* grow upon the coral’.* 

What is Lucerne? 

Lucerne is a leguminous plant, whose 
scientific name is Medicago sativa, 
largely grown a£ fodder for hordes and 
cattle. Its Spanish name is alfalfa, by 
which it is known in America. ' 

Why is There a Holfow in the. White of 
an Egg? 

Inside the shell is a double membrane, 
and this divides at the larger end of the 
egg to enclose air. It is this air which 
provides oxygen for the chick as it 
develops in the egg. 

Why Does a Parrot Pluck Out its Feathers? 

Probably because the parrot has had 
nothing else to nibble. Every caged 
member of the parrot tiibe should have- 
a stick placed in its cage'to occupy its 
beak, otherwise the birds all take to 
feather-plucking. . 

What Should Tortoises be Fed On ? 

They will always eat fresh lettuce 
when hungry, tender cabbage, and 
small clover flowers—that is, provided 
the common tortoise is meant. They 
must have a good heap of old leaves for 
their winter sleep. 

Why do Moths Fly Round the Light? 

They- are dazzled by the glare and 
cannot see their way beyond its Hoeams. 
So if they continue flying they are 
helplessly attracted to the area lighted, 
and if the flame, is unguarded they 
eventually dash into it. 

Are Spiders Cannibals? 

Under stress of circumstances, 'yes. 
In the absence of sufficient food young 
spiders of the same brood will eat each 
other. Adult females often eat smaller 
spiders, and even their own mates> the 
males., being much smaller than the 
opposite sex. 

What does the Jellyfish Live On ? 

Small molluscs and crustaceans, and to 
these creatures it is . a perfect terror, for 
it is a greedy and voracious feeder. The 
jellyfish is a most remarkable and 
interesting creature, - and its method of 
multiplying is almost incredible. A 
graphic article on the jellyfish, with 
many striking' pictures showing its 
extraordinary habits, is given in the C.N. 
Monthly—My Magazine—for October, 
which now lies on the bookstalls side by 
side with this paper. 


VENUS AND MARS 

PLANETS THAT PASS IN 
THE SKY 

Earth Rapidly Overtaking Its 
Neighbour 

LITTLE WORLD THAT LOST 
ITS WAY; .*,: ■ 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Next week will provide a splendid op¬ 
portunity of identifying Mars for the 
first time since he r passed behind the Sun. 
'' It will be Temembefed that : he has 
been absent from'the evening sky for 
several months ; now he-is-adorning 
the early morning sky m company with 
the beautiful planet Venus. 

These two worlds will appeaf to ap¬ 
proach remarkably close to one another 
on Monday morning next, October' 3, 
so close as to be only , a third of the 
Moon’s apparent width apart. . . ; 

. Now, as Venus is so easily to be found 
before daybreak* Tow down ,in the sky. 
almost due east, it follows that Mars will 
also be easily found. 

Race, in the Heavens 

... At present, owing to his great distance, 
Mars is quite small compared with the 
lustrous Venus; 

Any fine morning next week these 
two planets may be seep mear to one 
another, but they will, be in conjunction, 
and therefore at their, closest on Monday 
morning. Mars being just a little above 
Venus, Afterwards he will be found a 
little to the right, and will. gradually 
get farther away; both apparently and 
in reality, for he is. getting nearer ; to is 
and farther from Venus every moment. 

Mars just now. is. about,'23 0- million 
miles away—two and a half times as 
far as the Sun ; but our Earth is racing 
after him and gradually overtaking him. 

Every second the' Earth spins four mile s 
farther than Mars does, for lie travels 15 
miles a second, while our world goes 10. 

Mars at His Brightest 

We shall not draw level with h’m 
until June 1922, when Mars will be c lie 
of the brightest and most »interesting 
orbs in the heavens.. He will, then lie 
little more than 40 million miles array. 

Venus is at' present only 125 mil¬ 
lion miles away ; but' as she travels at 
22 miles a second she is consequently 
getting farther from us as Well as from 
Mars, until in February VenuS will pass 
behind, and far beyond, the Suit. 

There is another very interesting 
planet nearer to' us than either of these, 
and is, in fact, the nearest body in the 
heavens except the Moon; This is Eros, 
at present about 60 million miles away. 

Sometimes this little planet comes to 
within 13-J million miles of the Earth, but 
this is rare. Its orbit is very elliptical, or 
oval, and so the planet, which is some¬ 
times 165,670,000 miles from the Sun, is 
at others but 105,290,000 miles from 
him, and therefore very close to the 
Earth’s orbit, which is 93,000,000 miles 
from the. Sun. If, therefore, the Earth 
happened to be in that part of its orbit 
when Eros was near its nearest point to 
the Sun, as will happen in ten years’ 
time, we might perhaps Just perceive it 
with the naked eye. like a faint star. 

Two Days to Walk Round a World 

It is but a tiny world about 20 miles 
in diameter, so small that we could walk 
round it in two or three days. It ap¬ 
pears to be one of The asteroids, those 
little planets of. which ovei~ a thousand 
have been discovered revolving between' 
the orbits of Mars and Jiipiter. This 
one, Eros, has for some unknown reason 
been diverted .from the general group, 
and strayed, as it were, across the orbit 
of Mars—which, averages 141,000,000 
miles from the Sun—until it.has almost 
reached the Earth’s orbit. - 

Now, the Earth’s . gravitational pul) 
must have a great effect in making this 
deviation greater, so that one wonders 
what may happen if it gets closer. Shall 
we have another moon, or is it possible 
for it to fall on the Ea^th like a gigantic 
meteorite ? If so, the consequences 
‘would be terrible. G, F. M. 
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LOST IN THE TRAIN 


The Missing Title-Deeds 
of Medland School 

What Has Happened Before 

Dicky Dent and his sister Cicely 
. are at neighbouring schools, Dick at 
Medland House and Cicely at Warley. 

Travelling to school after the holi¬ 
days they ‘ meet Miss Morland, 
Cicely’s headmistress, and their train 
meets with an accident Miss Morland 
leaves Cicely in charge of her hand-bag 
and goes with Dicky to help the in¬ 
jured. While they are’away the bag 
disappears, and Dicky has reason to 
suspect Janion, a former, butler to 
Miss Morland. 

Miss Morland is furious at the loss, 
and meeting Dr. Fair, headmaster of 
Medland, who is her brother-in-law, 
informs him that the bag contained 
the title-deeds of the playing-fields of 
Medland, which she had intended 
presenting to him. She demands that 
Dicky shall be punished for his care¬ 
lessness, he having accepted the 
blame for the loss. 

Dr. Fair will not hear of this, where¬ 
upon Miss Morland declares she will 
stop the usual Sunday tea-parties that 
are so popular a feature with the girls 
of Warley and the boys of Medland. 

Taking Dicky by the arm Dr. Fair 
goes from the room, leaving Miss 
Morlahd too angry to speak. , 

CHAPTER 3 

Janion Clears Himself 

pjR. Fair looked so hurt and 
troubled that Dicky felt sorry 
for him. The pleasantest relations 
existed between the master of .Med¬ 
land and his boys, and Dicky was 
particularly fond of him. 

He looked up at him. 

“ I don’t think she meant it, sir,” 
he ventured to suggest. “ And— 
and I’m sorry I was so careless.” 

“ It was careless, Dick/’ agreed 
the Doctor gravely, yet very kindly. 

Dicky felt almost desperate. 

“ I say, sir, if you were to punish 
me, perhaps that would satisfy Miss 
Morland. I—I wouldn’t mind a 
licking a bit, sir;” 

In-spite. of himself the Doctor 
smiled. 

“ My dear boy, I don't punish on 
those lines,” he answered. “ It is 
not as if Vou had done anything 
wrong.” ' - 

“But it was wrong, sir,” urged 
Dicky. “ Do cane me, sir.” . 

This was too much for. the 
Doctor, who burst out laughing., 

“ It’s the first time in all : my 
experience that I ever had a boy 
beg for a caning,” he chuckled. 

Just then Miss Morland came out 
of the waiting-room past them, and 
the look .she gave them cut the 
smile from the Doctor’s face. 

“ We have done it now, Dick,” 
he said ruefully. Then, seeing Dick’s 
look of distress, he added, “ But 
never mind. When Miss Morland 
has time to think it over, I feel sure 
that she will relent. And—-—” 

Whatever lie was going to say 
■remained uiisaid,' for just then 
Sergeant Croome came quickly up. 

“I’ve got Janion, sir. I want 
this young gentleman for a minute, 

■ if you please.”- . 

Dicky and the Doctor followed 
! Croome into the station-master’s 
office, where Janion was standing, 
in charge of a constable. 

J anion’s heavy face was not 
pretty at the best of times. Just 
jnow there whs something positively 
repulsive in the malignant expres¬ 
sion which he bent upon the 
sergeant, and more especially on 
'Dicky. 

“ The man denies any knowledge 
of the bag, sir,” said Croome.to the 
Doctor. “ And it is true that -we 
have not found any of its contents 
about him. I want Mr. Dent to 
say what he saw.” 

Dicky answered in a quiet, 
straightforward manner, telling 
•how he had seen Janion come 
j through between the carriages of 
The wrecked train. He added that it 


m. fa. ToldbyT.C. Bridges, 
the C.N. Storyteller 

was at the end of the same carriage 
in a compartment of which he and 
liis sister and Miss Morland had 
been travelling. 

•There was/a slight but ugly grin 
on Janion’s face as he listened. 
Croome turned to him. 

“ Do you deny this, Janion ? ” 
he asked. 

“ No, I don’t. The young gent 
saw me just as he says,” replied the 
man coolly. *■' 

“ Then can you explain your 
presence there ? ” 

“ I could have done that before 
if you'd asked me,” returned 
Janion. “ I was in the train myself, 
coming from Greenshields, where 
I’ve been to look for work. And I 
was travelling in a third-class com¬ 
partment of that same carriage. 
When the accident happened I 
was chucked across the carriage, 
but I wasn’t hurt, so out I climbed 
to see what I could do for the other 
poor chaps. First thing I saw' was 
smoke coming from the luggage van, 
so off I went to see if I could help. 
There was a drum of acid upset, 
and the wood was beginning to 
burn. And as I don't reckon you’ll 
believe what I say you’d better call 
Bill Noakes; he'll tell you the rest.” 

The man’s confidence was stag-' 
gering, but the sergeant made no 
comment, and merely sent the con¬ 
stable for Noakes. 

In a minute or so the porter w T as 
brought in. He was a rather stupid¬ 
looking youth of perhaps twenty, 
who seemed rather scared. 

“ Noakes,” said the -sergeant, 
“ we want you to tell us what 
happened in the luggage van after 
the accident.” 

* ‘ There was a drum of acid upset. 
Sergeant. It were burning up all 
the woodwork, so, seeing the smoke, 

I hollered for help. Then this 
chap here ”—pointing to Janion— 
“ he come jumping in, and between 
us we smothered it out with sand 
and earth.” 

“ And how long did that take ? ” 
inquired Croome. 

“ Couldn’t say exactly. Sergeant, 
but it took us some while.” 

“ And when it was out ? ” 

“ Why, I stayed to keep an eye 
on the things like, and this chap 
went off down towards the station.” 

Janion looked at Croome. 

- “That satisfy you, Sergeant?” 
he asked, with a, sneer that he 
hardly troubled to conceal. 

“ For the present, yes,” snapped 
Croome, who was obviously an¬ 
noyed. “ You can go.” 

“ Thank you. Sergeant,” replied 
Janion sarcastically. “ Good-bye, 
gentlemen.” And, still grinning, 
he left. 

“ I am not really satisfied,” 
said the sergeant, frowning. “ The 
man is a thoroughly bad character, 
and I am strongly inclined to 
think that if he did not commit 
the theft he employed someone 
else to do it.” 

The Doctor shook his head. 

. “ Suspicion, unfortunately, counts 
for little, Sergeant. This is a most 
serious matter, for there is more 
in it than a mere theft. That bag 
contained papers of very great 
importance.” 

“ So Miss Morland has told me, 
sir. You may count on me to 
do ray best.” 

“ I am sure I may, Sergeant,” 
replied the Doctor, in his kindly, 
cordial way. “ And now, Dick, 
you must get back to the school. 
The waggonette is waiting. And 
one word more. Do not talk about 
this matter to any of the boys,” 

“I’ll be careful, sir,” promised 
Dicky, and, touching his cap, 
went off. 

• Rather to his dismay Cis w r as 
already gone, swept off by Miss 
Morland. But she had left word 
with Tom Burland to say good¬ 


bye, and Tom faithfully delivered 
the message. Tom and Dicky 
climbed into the waggonette, in 
which six boys were already sitting, 
and they drove, off to Medland. 

CHAPTER 4 

Bully Calvert • 

ea was over. All the boys 
had arrived, and so had the 
luggage; and Dicky, leaving the 
dining-hall early, went across to. 
the box-room to unpack his play- 
box and get out some books. , 

The box-room was a long, shed¬ 
like building running all along 
behind the dining-hall, and as it 
was now seven o’clock on an 
autumn evening, and the gas not 
lighted, the place was nearly dark. 

There was just light enough, 
however, for Dicky to find his box, 
and he was rummaging in it when 
he became aware of voices between 
him and the door. 

“ Are ■ you going to pay up, 
Last ? ” were the first words he 
heard, uttered in an angry tone. 

Dicky knew the voice at once. 
It was that of Lawrence Calvert, 
the bully of the school, 

A most unpleasant person was 
Calvert, and one carefully avoided 
by the younger boys; for, though 
he was short, he was tremendously 
strong, arid, into the bargain, was 
one of those people who seem 
to enjoy inflicting pain on others. 

His reputation among the elder 
boys was equally bad, for though 
he always seemed to have plenty 
of pocket-money he was very 
close with it. He never stood 
treat at the tuck-shop, but would 
lend money on which it was said 
he exacted interest. 

“ You’re in something of a 
hurry, Calvert,” came the reply, 
in the cool, ‘ indifferent. tones of 
Joe Last. 

“ I am,’’ replied Calvert harshly. 

“ You see, I happen to know 
something about your affairs, and 
that you're worse broke than any 
chap in the school.” 

“ Pah! Any kid in the Third 
Form knows that,” retorted Last 
lightly. “ All right, I’ll pay you 
tomorrow.” 

“ If you’ve, got the cash you can 
pay me now,” returned Calvert 
unpleasantly; 

Dicky, meantime, was feeling 
horribly uncomfortable. He was 
hearing what he was not meant 
to hear, yet there was no way out 
of the box-room except by passing 
Calvert and Last. 

“ I told you I’d pay you to¬ 
morrow,” answered Joe Last, and 
now there was a touch of irritation 
in his voice. “ That’s good enough 
for you. Now clear out! 


Before Calvert could reply there 
was a heavy tread on the' far end 
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of the room; and Bell, the boot- 
boy, jentered, lighted the gas, and 
then tramped out again. 

The light, feeble as it was, 
revealed Dicky; and Calvert, per¬ 
haps not sorry to find someone to 
vent his spite on, turned upon him. 

“You young sneak, Dent! What 
are you doing here ? ” he demanded. 

Dicky faced him. <( I was getting 
something out of my play-box. I 
didn’t know you and Last were here 
till you began to talk.” 

“ That’s a lie! ” returned Calvert. 
“ You were just sneaking round 
seeing what you could pick up 1 ” 

“ If it comes to that,” replied 
Dicky hotly, “ it’s your fault for 
talking secrets in a place like this ! 
I’ve, got just as much right in the 
box-room as you ! ” 

“ Oh, have you ? ” snarled Cal¬ 
vert, advancing on the smaller boy. 
“ Well, I’m going to teach you 
that you haven't! ” 

With that he seized Dhd<y by the 
arm and began to twist it. - 

Dicky did not take it lying down. 
He kicked out hard, caught the 
bully on the shin, arid brought 
him down with a crash on the bare 
boards. 

But in falling he brought Dicky 
down, too, and fell on top of him. 

•f Impudent puppy! ” he snapped; 
and, shifting his grip, got Dicky 
by the throat and banged his head 
against the boards. 

Next moment a pair of lean but 
capable hands caught Calvert by 
the collar of his coat and jerked 
him back with such force as not 
only dragged him off Dickj r , but 
left him sprawling on his back on 
the floor. 

“ No, you don’t, Calvert I ” said 
Joe Last, in a ringing voice. 

Dicky, lying half-dazed on the 
boards, saw Joe standing over 
Calvert. Joe Last was tall, lean, 
and extraordinarily handsome in a 
wild, reckless fashion. He was 
very fair, with hair that shone 
pale gold in the gas light, and clear 
blue eyes that just now blazed 
with anger. 

“ I’ll be even with you for this 1 ” 
snarled Calvert from the floor. 

.. “ Try it! ” returned Joe. " Get 
up, coward, and I’ll show you who’s 
best man! ” 

Calvert did not move. 

“No, Last; I'm not going: to 
fight you ! ” he answered, with an 
ugly grin. “ I know a trick worth 
two of that! ” 

Joe Last; took a handkerchief 
from his pocket and deliberately 
flicked Calvert across the face. 

“ Now will you fight ?•” he asked. 

Calvert’s small eyes contracted. 

“ You’ll be sorry you did that, 
Last! ” he said, in a grating voice. 

“ Sorry be hanged ! ” retorted 
Joe .lightly. “ Go on out, Dent. 
As this thing likes to grovel on the 
floor we’ll leave him to»do it.” 

So saying-he followed Dicky out 
of the shed. 

Outside, Dicky turned to him. 

“ I—I say, Last,” he stammered, 

‘' I—I couldn’t help 'hearing' what 
Calvert said to you. .■ May I—that 
is, would you mind borrowing ten 
bob from me ? ” 

The hard, feckless look passed 
from Last's handsome face. • 

“ You’re a real good little chap, 
Dicky,” he said. “ It's uncommon 
decent of you. But, no; I don’t 
want it. I'll pay the fellow to¬ 
morrow, as I promised; And much 
good may it do him ! ” he added, 
with a sudden fierceness which 
made Dicky positively jump. 

For a moment Last stood with 
his eyes staring, his lips drawn 
back showing his teeth, and his 
hands tightly clenched. Then a 
bell began to clang, and all of a 
sudden the boy was himself again. 

“ Prep, bell, Dicky,” he said, 
with a laugh. “ Got to go in and 
be good little boys.” Then, in a 
flash, he was grave once more. 

*' Dicky, you keep clear of Calvert. 
Take warning by me. Have 
nothing to do with fellows like that. 
If you do they’ll ruin you.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story - 

Old Mary 

XT ever in all the. thirty years 
she had travelled in the 
ancient brown caravan had old. 
Mary seen a fire burning in its 
cosy little stove, sending friendly 1 
blue curls of smoke up among the 
pine trees. 

Often and often she begged 
Silas, her miserly old husband, 
to let her light “ just a bit of fire 
inside to be cheery-like ” ; but 
he forbade it angrily, saying the 
sun was the only fire wanderers . 
needed, and that when the sun 
was hidden they could warm 
themselves in bed. As for 
cooking—cold victuals were good 
enough for him, - so surely they 
were good enough for a wife who 
was too stupid to be .trusted 
alone to sell the clothes-pegs she 
made so industriously all.day. 

She was. allowed to light a 
fire of sticks well away from the 
caravan and swing a kettle over 
it for the cup of weak tea allowed 
her once a day"; but* when the 
wind blows from the north and 
one is hungry and cold, it is 
weary work trying to be cosy 
before a smoky fire. 

Often Silas went to horse fairs 
in the Forest towns, and when 
he returned he would shut him¬ 
self „ up in the caravan, while 
Mary boiled the kettle and 
spread out the morsel of cold . 
meat he sometimes brought so 
grudgingly from the market. 

Then there came a day when 
they brought her the news that 
he had been killed by a runaway 
horse in the market-place, and 
never again would he return to 
bleat and starve /his poor old 
wife Mary. 

She sat cold and trembling in 
the ancient caravan, that had 
been her home for thirty years.- 
It would have to be sold now, and 
she must-go to the workhouse— , 
she, an old woman as shy as a 
forest, bird. 

Outside, the rain fell in pitiless 
torrents, and she shuddered with T 
cold. Would Silas, now , cold 
and silent for ever, mind if she 
lit a wee fire in the little stove ? 
She was faint for the want of a 
cup of tea. 

She put out a shaking hand to 
light it, and then drew it back. 

V God forgive me for being a 
disobedient old woman,” she- 
murmured. " Never light a - 
fire, he said, and decent folk 
can’t forget the wishes of the 
dead.’* 

But surely other people would 
light a fire, and it would warm 
her to clean out the chimney'. 

Feebly- she drew out a bundle 
of paper, and peering at it she 
trembled and sank to her knees 
and said her pray r ers. Notes for 
five hundred pounds were in her 
hands—Silas’s hoard up the 
chimney. No wonder he would 
never have a fire lighted ! 

He w r as gone now, and God 
had given it to her, and she 
would live in a tiny cottage and 
have a clock and gay china, a 
fire on the hearth; and always 
would she have a cup of tea 
waiting for other weary old 
women of the road. 
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‘Tjhe Wild {Ffrook gabbles Down the ^Mountain Side 


DF MERRYMAN 

A successful artist was being 
visited by a less successful 
friend. 

“ Gorgeous 1 ■. exclaimed. the 

friend, admiring one of the artist's 
pictures, .“but what do you mix 
your colours with to gain so fine an 
effect • ' ■ -'■■■ 

“Brains, my dear sir," replied 
the artist.. 

0 . , 0 • □ 

A Good Shot 

ONE day 'in a street that was 
narrow, 

I stopped a man wheeling a barrow 
To ask, “ Where is Bow ? ’’ 

But he said, “ I don't know-; 

I should think it ,was close against 
’Arrow." 

0 0 ' 0 

'\Yiut is it that increases its value 
' by one half when turned 
upside down ? 

The figure 6. f 

0 . : 0 0 

Events in History 
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Do you know what great event in history 

is. described here ? Solution next week 


0 0 0 . 

Is Your Name Oakley? 

'J'HE name Oakley is no doubt 
derived from oak and ley, and 
the ancestors of those who bear the 
name now must have lived on a 
ley, or meadow-land, where grew a 
number of oak trees, or perhaps 
one conspicuous oak. 

0 0 0 



Adventures of Augustus & Marmaduke 


Augustus said to Marmaduke, “ I 
think ’twould be a lark 
To ramble in the woods tonight as 
soon as it is dark." 

So to the woods' these youngsters 
went; but soon an awful noise. 
That seemed to come from out the 
trees, frightened both the-boys. 
Tu whit! Tu whoo ! Tu whit! Tu 
whoo 1 “ What’s that ? ” cried 
Marin, in fear. 

“ I wish,” Augustus said, “ that 
we had never come in here." . 
And then they saw two balls of 
fire a-blazing in a tree. 

“ It’s time we went," said Manna- 
duke ; “ this is no place for me 1" 
A monstrous owl was sitting there; 

it flew from off the bough— 

The boys then ran; for all I know 
they may be running now. 


What Is This ? 

four initials from the winds, 
. And them in order place ;. 
Then in an instant you will find 
WhaLoft we glad embrace. 

Solution next week 


S B 0 
A Simple Creature 



His' shadow far behind. 


0 . 0 0 
A Good Breakfast 

“ \Yell, Sambo," said a gentle¬ 
man to a negro, “ how do 
you like your new place ?" 

“ Oh, very well, massa, t’ank you!" 
“Did you have a good breakfast, — 
this morning ?" 

“ Why, you see, massa,. missis 
boiled ttvo eggs for herself and give 
me de broth." 

000 

Bulrushes 

J love the long bulrushes ; 

They make the stream so fair, 5 
I go to watch them every day; ~ 
They are my constant care. 

For I am, oh ! so anxious 
To see what they will be; 

I long to see the bull-calf grow 
Upon the bulrush tree. 1 

Q G 0 , 

* Safety First g 

You look rather pale, Charlie, old “ 
.boy,” said one dude to another. 

“ Anything the matter ? 

“ Yes," was the reply. “ I feel 
rather off colour; I was vaccinated 
yesterday." 

. “ Oh 1 Did it hurt much ? " 

“No. You see, 1 had chloroform 
first." I 

0 -0 - 0 

\Yhat is the difference between a 
spendthrift and a very soft 
pillow ? 

One is hard up and the other soft 
down; 

0 0 0 

Arithmetical Puzzle j®. 

M Y first and my last are the J 

same ; subtract jnv first from 
my last and it will give you my 
second ; multiply my last by ten, 
and you will have my third; 
divide my first by my last and it 
will give you my fourth. If you 
are my whole you must be very 9 

merry. . Solution next week ~ 

0 0 0 

\Y HY .is a philanthropist like a 
horse. ? . 

Because his steps are arrested by 
the cry of woe. 


0 0 0 

Spreading 

'There was once a judge whose 
rulings seldom gave satis¬ 
faction. One day another judge 
said to Judge Bowen: “ 1 saw 
old Blank this morning; he seems to 
me to be getting rather weak on his 
legs.” “ Yes,” said Bowen. “ It’s 
spreading." , . 

,0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Puzzle Sentence 


10 


11 


Before a good man the shadow of. 
virtue goes ; after him a bad man a 
cloud of darkness throws. 


The Puzzling Birds 

Crow and parrot. Changing heads 
they become prow, part of a ship; 
and carrot, a vegetable. 


1? 


Jacko Dresses Up 

J acko dashed out of the station shrieking with laughter, 
and tore off as if a mad dog were at his heels. 

“ Hi! Look out where you are going ! ” cried an angry voice. 
Jacko looked up just' in time to save.himself from colliding 
violently with Bandy Bob, the butcher’s boy. 

“ Sorry! ” he said ; and off he went again into peals of laughter. 
“ What's the joke ? ” asked Bob. ‘ 

“ Big-big-biggest joke in the world!” spluttered Jacko. 
“ They think they've sent me to boardingrschoof, and I've got 
Adolphus carried off instead ! ” And he told him all about it. 
“ Splendid ! ” roared Bob. “ What are you going to do now ? ” 
“ I dunno,” said Jacko. “ I haven't made up my tnind yet.” 
“ You can’t go home,” said Bob, “ or you'll get “caught.” 

“ Can't I ?” cried Jacko. / , ; 

“No,” declared Bob. . “ Dare you to.” 

“ Right! ” cried Jacko. “ Watch me.” ■ t . 

’ He ran off, turned'into his own road, and, after carefully in¬ 
specting the house from behind a lamp-post, he crept up the 
garden and disappeared. 

He had no difficulty in reaching his room. Safe inside, he 
looked round, pocketed the contents of his money-box, made a 
face at Bob through the window, and crept out again. 

“ Is that you, Adolphus ? ” cried Belinda from below. 

“ Help ! ” muttered Jacko. “ She’s heard me come up¬ 
stairs, and thinks it's Adolphus.” “ W r hat is it ? ” he cried in 



“ How strange your voice sounds ! ” said Belinda 


a deep voice, which he endeavoured to make as much like his 
big brother's as possible. 

Just then the bell rang, and Belinda went off to open the door. 

“ What on earth am I to do ? ” thought Jacko. “ I know ! 
I'll put on Adolphus's clothes and make a dash for it.” 

It didn't take long to slip across the landing into his brother's 
room, drag out his clothes—his best clothes, of course—scramble 
into them, clap the wonderful shiny hat on his head, and slip 
out again. 

But as he passed the door he caught sight of a pair of snow- 
white spats. Jacko stopped. 

“ Coo ! ” he chuckled. “ Mustn't forget the spats ! ” 

When he'd got them on he walked sedately * downstairs. 
Belinda was waiting for him on the mat. 

I—er—shan’t be long ! ” he drawled, slashing his leg with 
his brother's dandy cane. 

Belinda stared at him—fortunately for Jacko the hall was 
rather dark. , 4 , 

“ How strange .your voice sounds,” she said. “ Have you 
got a cold ? ” ; Y 

“ Don!t keep me J ”! said Jacko, coughing most distressingly. 

He strode past her f and the next minute the hall-door banged. 

If Belinda had only opened it again, she might have seen 
two small figures rolling down the road in one another’s arms, 
doubled up with silent laughter. 


Id on Parle Frangais 

Sayings of Jesus: Take Heed 

5. .Jesus se 'mit alprs a leur 
dire; Prenez :garde; que’ per- 
sonne ne vous seduise. 

6. Car plusieurs viendront sous 
mon riom, disant: C-est moi. Et 
ils seduiront beaucoup de gens. 

7. Quand vous entendrez 
parler de guerres et de bruits de 
guerres, ne soyez pas troubles, 
car il faut que ces choses arrivent. 
Mais ce ne sera pas encore la fin. 

8 . Une nation s’elevera contre 
une nation, et un royaume contre 
un royaume; il y aura des 
tremblements de terre en divers 
lieux, il y aura des famines. Ce 
ne sera que le commencement 
des douleurs. Saint Mark 13 


Notes and Queries 

What is a Bonne-Bouche ? A 

dainty dish or morsel. 

What does L.L.A. mean ? 
These letters afteria lady’s name 
mean that she holds the degree 
of Lady Literate in Arts of St. 
Andrews University * 

What does Raising the Wind 
mean ? Getting together suffi¬ 
cient money to enable some 
project to go forward, just as a 
wind enables a sailing ship to 
proceed. 

What is a Thaumaturgist ? 

One who deals in wonders, a 
supposed worker of miracles. 
The lives of thaumaturgical 
saints were much read in the 
Middle Ages, 


Tales Before Bedtime . 

The Letter 

Tsabel was busy watering her 
* garden when the postman 
came. Seeing her, he. stopped 
and gave.her the.letters. 

Isabel put down the water- 
can and turned the letters over 
in her hand. One was from 
Aunt.. Lucy—she knew the 
writing. Of.' course it was 
about the little girl cousin who 
was coming to visit them. 

Isabel was ever so interested 
in her, for at' last; she would 
have a playmate,. 

Isabel had- never wanted 
anything so. much in her life. 
The only thing to be decided 
was when ^he should come. 
Now, here was * the letter, and 
Mummy, to whom it was 
addressed, was away in town, 
and Isabel would have to wait 
till evening before she could 
know. 

She would stick the letter up 
by the clock in the dining¬ 
room and all day long it would 
tease her. “ Wouldn’t you like 
to open me ? ” it would say. 
“ But you'can’t. ; It would be 
a dreadful thing to do.” 

Isabel sighed. It Was hard. 
She looked at the flap—it was 
very insecurely fastened. How 
she lvould love a peep inside ! 

That was in. the -morning. 
At teatime mother came home, 
and took up her letters. 

“ Why, Isabel! ” she cried. 
“ Here is one from Aunt Lucy. 
How impatient you must have 
been all day to know what was 
inside.” And then she stopped 
and stared at the envelope. 

“ It’s very sticky,” she said 
wonderingly. „“ It almost looks 
as if someone had opened it and 
stuck it down again.” 

She looked up quickly and 
caught sight of Isabel’s face. 
“ Oh, Isabel! ” she exclaimed. 



you ? ” 

Isabel choked back a sob. 

“ No, Mummy ! Indeed I 
didn’t! ” she Cried. “ But I 
wanted, to, badly/ and while 
I was holding the envelope it 
came unstuck. It wouldn't 
stick' down again, so I 
gummed it in case you should 
think-” 

She couldn’t go on, so 
Mummy finished for her. 

“ That my little girl had done 
a dishonourable thing,” she 
added. “ I’m glad she didn't.” 

And so was Isabel. 
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AIRMAN S MEMORIAL • BOY GOLF CHAMPION • THE THAMES FILLS UP AGAIN 








A Fine Catch of Oysters—The oyster season is now in full swing, and here we see a group 
of fishermen on their boat off thecoast at Whitstable hauling the oysters on board 



A Skipping Race—At 
Norbiton for girl clerks 
the skipping race. The 


a sports meeting at 
an exciting event was 
winner is shown here 


A Hero’s Memorial—The beautiful monu¬ 
ment at Nottingham erected to Captain 
Albert Ball, V.C., the famous airman 




Boy Qolf Champion—A. O. D. Matheson, the 
winner in the final of the Boys’ Qolf 
Championship, driving on the Ascot Course 


Off for a Scooton the Lawn—These four happy children are off for a run on their new ** walk¬ 
ing-stick ” scooters. This new form of scooter, invented by an ex-service man, Mr. Thomas 
Gregory, folds up into small compass, not much bigger than a stout, walking-stick 


A famous Moorish General—Raisuli, the 
famous chieftain whose forces have re¬ 
cently defeated the Spaniards in Morocco 



The Result of a Storm—During a recent storm 64 million tons of rain are said to have fallen on the London area in a few hours. The result is seen in these pictures 
of the Thames at Teddington Weir. The left-hand picture shows the weir before the storm, and in the right-hand picture we see it on the morning after the storm 
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